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A timeless blend of rich history and rugged beauty 
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To subscribe or for subs enquiries: 
Domestic telephone: 03330 162112 
Overseas telephone: 01604 973/20 
Contact: www.buysubscriptions.com/ 
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Post: BBC Countryfile Magazine, 

PO BOX 3320, 3 Queensbridge, The Lakes, 
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To talk to the editorial team: 

Email: editor@countryfile.com 
Telephone: 0117 300 8580 (answerphone; 
please email rather than call) 





me 5 Post: BBC Countryfile Magazine, Eagle 

bo House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS1 4ST 

R Advertising enquiries: 0117 300 8815‏ ا 
App support:‏ 


http://apps.immediate.co.uk/support 
Syndication and licensing enquiries 


Come out of hibernation... (Uk and international 


richard.bentley@immediate.co.uk 
+44 (0)207 150 5168 


So 2021 lies before us, a whole blank canvas m E 
6 & to fill in with adventures and memories. But | 
who would have anticipated, this time last Follow us on Twitter. 
year, just what 2020 would bring - with all its lockdowns, 
challenges and heartaches. What a year it's been. 

I would like to say a big thank you to you all for sticking 
with us and for the kind messages of appreciation and 
support. It has been a huge boost to all of us on the 
magazine team to read how our pages have helped many of you enjoy the 
countryside and its charms throughout this past year of adversity. 

Sothis January issue is a call to seize every day. It may be the middle of winter 
now but, as we discovered when planning this issue, there are mood-improving 
wonders to be found on every walk - see page 64 for our suggestions. I'd also 
like to take a note out of Sara Maitland's column that one new year's resolution we 
can all makeis to take a few small steps to help the countryside. Her column on 
page 17 offers some great advice, as does Ellie Harrison on page 114. Over 
40,000 people buy the magazine every month - we're an army for good. "' ۹ ۹۷۳ 

"E Magazine app from the Apple, 

Lastly, our cover story is a joyful celebration of the fox - page 36. Adele | Google Play or Amazon App Store. 
Brand offers fresh insight into the complex and rather marvellous i 
world of an animal often dismissed as a savage chicken killer. رق‎ 

There’s much more to tell you, of course (Clare Balding is here 
on page 60!), but I want to sign off with a heartfelt wish from the MSSelaehulteel iia 
whole team that 2021 is ahappy and wholesome year for you! with d podcasts; 
| visit iTunes or 


@countryfilemag 


Follow us on Instagram: 
@Countryfilemagazine 





www.facebook.com/ 
countryfilemagazine 


Find us online for lots 
of bonus content: 
www. mnm com 


o Like us on Facebook: 





countryfile.com/ 
podcast 





Fergus Collins, editor@countryfile.com 


THIS MONTH S CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary-Ann Ochota, page 54 

. "At times when the future feels 

| spectacularly unpredictable and 

| worrying, | find solace in exploring 
| our shared and mysterious past." 


Clare Balding, page 60 

"Pigs can collaborate and communicate 
through symbols. They have 

| excellent memories and are able to 

^ recognise specific individuals." 


'W Adele Brand, page 36 
SY 4 “Whenever | follow or watch wild 
` foxes, | am struck by a singular 
Es impression that they know precisely 
where they are going and why. 
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Explore the enchantments of Cheshire 


Cover: Naturepl.com, Alamy Photos: Getty, Alamy, Naturepl.com, BBC 
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6-13 JANUARY IN THE COUNTRY 


> Where to go winter beachcombing. 
> The best winter firewood. 
> Make campfire bread on a stick. 


13 OUR NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


Our countryside goals for the year ahead. 


14 ON THE FARM WITH ADAM 


Adding recycled human waste to the soil 
may sound stinky, but it’s a crop saviour. 
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The flaming russet coat 
of a red fox (Vulpes 
vulpes) flares bright 
against the snow ona 
morning hunting trip. 
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FEATURES 


18 THE CHARMS OF 
CHESHIRE IN WINTER 


Wild hills sparkling with frost, elegant 
country estates and half-timbered 
market towns - join Neil Coates for a 
timeless seasonal escape in Cheshire. 


32 HIGHLAND HOGMANAY TD 


, Cover , 


In homes across Scotland 
preparations are afoot for New Year's 
Eve. Martha McGill explores the roots 
of auniquely Scottish celebration rich 
with ancient tradition. 


36 FOX IN THE FROST 


Smart, swift and stealthy, the 
fox is one of nature’s great survivors. 
Find out how they feed, breed and 
communicate in the frozen months 
of winter, with Adele Brand. 
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46 PLANT BRITAIN 


Join the Countryfile team and get 
involved in Plant Britain - an ambitious 
new campaign to plant thousands of 
trees across the country. 


04 FORGOTTEN WONDERS 


Fascinating remnants of our 
ancient past can be found across Britain. 
Mary-Ann Ochota seeks out some of our 
most obscure ancient marvels. 


60 HOG IN THE LIMELIGHT 
Clare Balding tells the tale of the 
Learned Pig, whose feats of memory 
astonished Georgian Britain. 


64 LOVE WINTER 


Paw prints in snow, birds on frozen 
lakes - reasons to find joy in the season. 
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17 COUNTRY VIEWS 


If we all made a new year’s resolution to 
help our environment and countryside, 
what a difference it would make. 


30 SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


A special offer for new subscribers. 


44 BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Rural tourism was hit hard by Covid-19 in 
2020. Will enterprising business owners 
be able to prompt arecovery in 2021? 


94 READER PHOTOS 


Your Great Days Out in pictures. 


96 BOOKS, RADIO AND TV 


What to read, watch and listen to, plus 
a Q&A with Worzel Gummidge writer, 
director and star Mackenzie Crook. 
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Discover ancient marvels 


100 YOUR LETTERS 


Have your say on rural issues, from 
litter to lapwings. 


102 WINTER MIDLAYERS 


Wetest the best cosy thermal 
garments to wear under your rain jacket 
and make winter walks enjoyable. 


106 QUIZ & CROSSWORD 


Test your countryside knowledge. 


113 NEXT MONTH 


What’s coming up in the February 
2021 issue. 


114 ELLIE HARRISON 


Instead of making resolutions, this new 
year I’m finding fresh ways to appreciate 
the natural world. 
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the fox thrives in winter 
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Clare 
Balding 
on the 
cleverest 
of pigs 


Great days out 
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St Mary’s Island, Northumberland/Tyne & Wear 


90 Art in the sky 
Attenborough, Nottinghamshire 


89 Midwinter marshes 
Tollesbury Wick, Essex 


94 Canopy creatures 
Llyn Parc Mawr, Anglesey 


86 Prehistoric ponies 
Dunkery Beacon, Somerset 


88 Angels of the north 
Welney, Norfolk 


89 Gold on the water 


Gartmorn Dam, Clackmannanshire 


90 Hare-raising walk 
Bleaklow, Derbyshire 


92 Where to see winter flora 
Top seven, nationwide 
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FROSTED FINERY 


"Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 
A frosty, fiery sleepy-head; 
Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
_ A blood-red orange, sets again.” 
۲ _ Thus wrote Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his poem Winter-Time. There is a 
magic in the blend of low light, snow 
and frosted foliage that you cannot 
find at any other time of year. For 
more winter delights, see page 64. 
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FROZEN FALLS 
When it gets really cold, even 
p- waterfalls can be petrified. Here a 

a walker admires gigantic icicles as 
the mighty Summerhill Force in 
Teesdale, County Durham, is 
stopped in its tracks by many days 
of sub-zero temperatures. ‘Force’ 
is a corruption of ‘foss’ a Viking 
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word for waterfall. The recess | - à Sir 5 
behind the waterfallis known | | اب‎ l -er 
as Gibson’s Cave. NR e NM a as Ez E D o تچ ھک‎ 
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SNOW BIRD FIERY FLOWER 
The stunning finch-like snow Coppery-red flowers of witch 
bunting is well adapted for hazel Jelena’ look like flames in 

€  gleaning aliving in harsh terrain the subdued light of late winter. 

3 with its snowy plumage and Witch hazel is a shrub native to 

4  broaddiet.Some 50-60 pairs North America but cultivars are 

3 breed in the wild Cairngorms, prized for their winter colours in 

i but up to 15,000 birds from gardens throughout the UK. 

E Scandinavia overwinter in Witch hazel is also famed for its 

$ Britain and can often be found medicinal properties (and 

5 in small flocks on the East smell!) — a natural astringent 

£ Coast as far south as Norfolk. that helps bruises heal quickly. 


COLD COVE 


An unusual aerial shot of Lulworth 
Cove, the almost circular inlet on the 
Dorset coast so beloved of summer 

bathers. In winter it is a starkly 
different landscape of hard cliffs and 
limpid waters - but beautiful. Note 
how the dusting of snow accentuates 
the rock strata, showing how the 
layers have been raised and twisted 
by geological forces. 
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lop five places Co... 
GO WINTER 


0 0 


Wrap up warm and head for the coast where ocean 
treasures await, hidden among dunes and rockpools 


ED HERNE BAY, KENT 


Visitors from across Europe flock to Herne Bay to search the 
fossiliferous beds. Shark teeth, often belonging to the extinct 
Striatolamia genus, are the most prevalent type of fossil found. 


©) BRACELET BAY, SWANSEA (RIGHT) 


As the tide pulls out rockpools appear among the pebbles and 
sand. See what gems you can find before watching the winter 


sun sink over the Bristol Channel. 
€» WHITE PARK BAY, COUNTY ANTRIM 


Formed between 200 million and 50 million years ago, idyllic 
White Park Bay offers the chance to unearth belemnites, 
ammonites and gryphaea among the faults, landslips 


and raised beaches. 


@) CLAIGAN CORAL BEACH, ISLE OF SKYE 


Despite its name, this island beach is actually 
made of maerl: small pieces of dried, sun- 
bleached seaweed. Scan the driftline and 
rockpools for more hidden sea treasures. 
ÆÐ REDCAR, NORTH YORKSHIRE 

The shingle surface of this Yorkshire beach 
means it’s easy to spot ancient shells and 
bivalves - the perfect bounty to excite new 
beachcombers, both young and old. 
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THE LOST WORDS GAME 


This colourful and captivating card 
game is based on the gorgeous 
book by best-selling author Robert 
Macfarlane and illustrator of over 
40 beloved classics Jackie Morris. 
Simple yet engaging, the game 
(and book) aims to recover words 
from the natural world that are fast 
disappearing from children's lives. 
£13.99, kosmosgames.co.uk 















3OTH ANNIVERSARY 


Wainwright 
the wanderer 


A thought from the iconic fellwalker 
and author 30 years after his death 


“Give me a map to look at, and I am 
content. Give me a map of country I 
know, and Iam comforted: I live my 
travels over again; step by step, I recall 
the journeys I have made; half-forgotten 
incidents spring vividly to mind, and 
again I can suffer and rejoice at 
experiences which are once more made 
very real. Old maps are old friends, 
understood only by the man with whom 
they have travelled the miles.” 

Alfred Wainwright’s passion for 
journeys was clear. Read more about 
the hillwalker and his epic Coast to 
Coast walk in our next issue. 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF: 


NATURE DIARIES 


Drop deep into the minds and 
worlds of our favourite naturalists 


‘The Natural 
History of 
Selborne 







THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
by Gilbert White 
The ultimate nature diary and an inspiration 
for all naturalists written by an 18th-century 
rural reverend, recording his wildlife encounters 
in a Hampshire parish. 


CLAXTON: FIELD NOTES FROM A 
SMALL PLANET by Mark Cocker 
Immersive and reflective adventures in a wild 
Norfolk haven over the course of a year, by one 
of Britain's greatest countryside writers. 
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THE NATURE DIARY OF AN ARTIST 
by Jennie Hale 
A beautifully crafted sketchbook record of the 
artist's wildlife encounters in the English 
countryside through the seasons. 
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DIARY OF A YOUNG NATURALIST 
by Dara McAnulty 
Evocative and moving exploration of a wild year 
on Daras local patch in Northern Ireland, 
written when he was just 15 but winning 
national awards for nature writing. 


www.countryfile.com 
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THE SEASONAL TABLE: A TASTE OF JANUARY 





Join Kathy Bishop and Tom Crowford on their West Country smallholding 


A new year begins and it’s time to tidy up and get things in order before spring is 
upon us. There are hedgerows to cut, fruit trees to prune, wood to chop and stack. 
Tangled plant skeletons from seasons past are pulled from the flower beds to reveal 
bobbing snowdrops and yawning crocuses. In the vegetable patch, last spring’s 
rainbow chard is still producing cut-and-come-again leaves for the kitchen. 
Coupled with freshly laid eggs, it makes a hearty breakfast or lunch. 


RAINBOW CHARD ON TOAST WITH FENNEL AND SMOKED CHILLI 


INGREDIENTS Serves 6 

{tbsp sunflower oil 

2 eggs 

Small pinch of fennel seeds 

Small pinch of dried chipotle chilli flakes 

Large bunch of rainbow chard, finely shredded 
2 large slices of sourdough bread 

{ small clove of garlic, peeled 

Unsalted butter 

A few fresh rosemary flowers (optional) 


METHOD: 

1. Heat the sunflower oil in a large frying pan over a 
medium heat. Crack each of the eggs into the pan 
and gently fry until the whites are set but the yolks 
are still nice and runny. Lift out of the pan and set 
aside to keep warm. 


2. Using the same pan, turn the heat up high 

and add the fennel seeds and chilli flakes to the 
remaining oil. Cook the spices for a minute or two 
before adding the rainbow chard and stir-frying 
until the chard is tender but still holding a little 
bite. Season to taste with sea salt and set aside 
to keep warm. 

3. Lightly toast the sourdough bread, then rub 
the garlic clove over the surface of each slice and 
butter generously. 

4. To serve, top each piece of toast with a pile of 
chard and an egg. Scatter over the rosemary flowers 
(if using) to finish. 


Discover more recipe ideas from Kathy and Tom on 
Instagram instagram.com/the_seasonal_table 
and their website theseasonaltable.co.uk 


winter firewood 


By Vincent Thurkettle, author of The Wood Fire Handbook 


Kilo for kilo, all firewood types have a similar heat value, but 
when it comes to scent, crackle and flame, there is a lot to 
learn - these are my ‘hot favourites’. I’m learning to light 
smokeless fires but can't resist the wood-smoke scent. 
1.E A dense wood, one year to season. Bright yellow 
flames, good embers, long hot burn, rarely throws sparks. 
Smoke gentle with scent of fresh-cut hay. My first choice. 

Dense logs, can take two years to season. Very 
good embers, reasonable flames, crackles, rarely throws 
sparks. Best used in mixture. Fierce, eye-watering smoke, 
but a hint of smoke suggests mulled wine or cloves to me. 

Ridiculed in firewood poems but an excellent 
firewood. Long seasoning. Dense, hard to split, poor 
flames, but first-rate embers. Smoke is sharp but fruity. 
Beautiful logs, but it is hard to get hold of. 
Seasons in a year, good flame, excellent embers, rarely 
throws sparks and has a thin sweet-scented smoke. 

(0)6 )ple, c Dense, delightful 
firewood. Bright flames, good embers, seasons within 
the year. The smoke is floral and sweet-scented. 

2 Dx WE sh Medium density, easy to split, naturally low 
a: ; ? حا حون‎ R^ moisture content, seasons rapidly. Pale ethereal flames, 
EP: i moderate embers. Produces soft, vanilla-scented smoke. 
Medium density, easy to split, seasons rapidly. 
Good flames, moderate embers, rarely throws sparks. 
Bark makes great natural firelighters. Smoke is aromatic. 
Best for kindling. Low-density, resinous, 
catches easily - important when building a ‘top-down fire. 
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HOW TO MAKE... 


CAMPFIRE BREAD ON A STICK 


No scales, no kneading, no fuss, this super-simple campfire recipe - perfect for kids and adults alike — will warm 
your stomach, hands and heart on even the coldest winter nights. 
You will need: 1 mug plain flour «1 pinch salt «1 tbsp olive oil e Cold water » Sticks (greenwood is best) 
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Mix the flour and salt 9 Add more water o Dust your hands with Twist the rolled 5 the twisted 
together in a large alittle at a time to a bit of flour, pull off dough around your dough above the hot 
bowl. Pour in the oil and form a dough. If you aquarter ofthe dough stick; choose one long embers, rotating the 
a few splashes of water, overdo it with the water, and roll it between your enough to keep your stick until the bread 
then bring the mix dont worry, just add a palms to form a long hands from getting too turns golden brown on 
together with your hands. little more flour. sausage shape. close to the fire. all sides. Eat while warm. 
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Photos Getty, Alamy, BBC. Illustraton Enya Todd 


2021 RESOLUTIONS: FROM THE MAGAZINE TEAM 





Rarely has the promise of a new year felt so full of hope for better days ahead. More than ever, 
it feels like a time to connect with nature and landscape. We've come up with a few outdoor 
aspirations for 2021 to bring us closer to the countryside we love. What are yours? 





“Im resolved to see a bittern in 
Britain for the first time. Ill alm 
for the Somerset Levels, which 
| know well but haven't visited 
for over a year. So, it will be a 
journey of rediscovery.” 
Fergus Collins, editor 


“Number one on my list 
for 2021 is to discover new 
wild places to swim safely, 

surrounded by beautiful 

countryside.” 
Hilary Clothier, 
picture editor 


“| realised during lockdown 
walks my plant knowledge has 
much room for improvement. 

So, | resolve to buy myself a 
pocket guide and learn my pine 

from my spruce.” Margaret 
Bartlett, production editor 





“While cooped up in lockdown 
| found that | yearned for the 
coast as a cure. | want to make 
coastal visits my regular dose 
of medicine in 2021." 
Laura Phillips, deputy 
art editor 


"My garden has been a real 
refuge over the past year. 

In 2021, | want to continue my 
botanical learning and create 
a home for as many bugs as 
possible.” Daniel Graham, 
section editor 


“My 2021 resolution is to 
go for a walk or run every day 
— ideally with friends and 
family - to help keep both 
my mind and body well in 
tough times." 

Joe Pontin, features editor 





“I'd like to walk all 630 miles of 
the South West Coast Path, 
swimming in the sea every day. 
The walk includes 230 bridges, 
13 ferry crossings and 30,000 
steps!” Carys Matthews, 
group digital editor 


"Im planning to finally make 
a wildlife pond for my two 
nature-loving sons. We hope 
to attract lots of creatures, 
especially frogs to see their 
incredible transformations." 
Tim Bates, art editor 


“This year | want to get in 
touch with ancient Britain - to 
visit the country’s stone 
circles, henges and old trails 
and feel a connection with our 
ancestors.’ Maria Hodson, 
production editor 
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DON’T LOSE 
YOUR WAY! 


The UK Government has set a 
deadline of 1 January 2026 for 
all historic walking paths to be 
registered for inclusion on 
official maps, otherwise they 
could be lost forever. With the 
help of thousands of 
volunteers, the Ramblers has 
uncovered over 49,000 miles 
of these paths in England and 
Wales - now the race is on to 
register them before time 
runs out. Ramblers needs 
your help to prioritise, 
research and build the 
applications to save the paths. 
Find out how you can get 
involved at ramblers.org.uk 
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Countryfile on TV 
BBC ONE, 3 JANUARY, 7PM 


sean Fletcher looks back at 2020, a 
year when 40% of adults spent more 
time outside and three-quarters of 
parents used the outdoors as a 
classroom. Sean speaks to trailblazing 
naturalists, 18-year-old Mya-Rose 
Craig and 15-year-old Dara McAnulty, 
then meets a family from Oxfordshire 
to discuss their allotment journey, 
before talking through the Countryside 
Code. Also, Matt Baker joins a litter 
pick on the Grand Union Canal. 


Is 
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Adana Henson 


RECYCLED HUMAN WASTE SAVES THE DAY 


had no idea that talking 

about sewage could cause 

such a stink! But then, as a 

farmer, I’m used to getting 

stuck in to lively debates 
about the rights and wrongs 
of British agriculture. In this 
case the story goes right back 
to last summer. 

We've grown oilseed rape on 
our tenanted farm in the 
Cotswolds for the last 20 years, 
but the 2020 harvest was a 
disaster. Our yield was down 
about 30% and the culprit was a 
destructive little blighter called 
the flea beetle, which loves to 
feast on young plants just as 
they're beginning to germinate. 
Sothis year we're cutting our 
losses, reducing our oilseed rape 
by half and taking action to 
defeat the ravenous flea beetle. 


BATTLE WITH THE BEETLE 
One method is adding sewage 
sludge to the soil. In polite 
company, this by-product of the 
water industry is known as 
biosolids, but whatever you call 
it, it's making a big difference. 
Not only is mixing sludge in to 
the soil an ingenious way of 
masking the scent of the crop 
from the flea beetle, it's also a 
great source of nutrients which 
nourish the plant. It's early days 
but I'm already delighted with 
how healthy the crop looks. 

It hasn't gone down quite so 
well with a handful of 
Countryfile viewers though, and 
they've been quick to criticise. 
“Do you honestly think 





Processed biosolids look nothing like the waste we 
flush, and once on the land the smell doesn’t linger 


spreading human waste over 
your fields is such a good idea?” 
asked one. “Biosolids is just 
another risk we can well do 
without," said another. Well, l'm 
the first to admit that adding 
poo to the land sounds a bit 
weird but from these comments 
it’s obvious I’ve still got some 
convincing to do. So here goes. 

First, the stuff we flush down 
the toilet isn’t what ends up on 
our fields. Long before it arrives 
on the farm, the waste is filtered, 
steamed, fed in to anaerobic 
digesters and tested for metals. 
There’s an industry code for 
eradicating any viruses, harmful 
bacteria or pathogens, and the 
laws on biosolids are enforced 
by the Environment Agency, 
which requires a detailed report 
every time aconsignment Is sent 
out to the fields. 

Secondly, it's a tried and 
tested form of recycling that 
returns organic matter to the 





land ina safe, sustainable way. 
As for the smell, it's a short-term 
problem when the sludge is first 
spread, but as soon as cultivators 
get to work and mix it in to the 
soil there's barely any odour. 


NIGHT SOIL TO NEW SOIL 
Let's be frank about this: 
everyone has a poo most days. 
So if we say the average stool 
weighs about 200g and there 
are 65 million of us in the UK - 
a conservative estimate - that 
works out at around 13,000 tons 
of human waste produced ona 
daily basis. Something needs to 
be done with it, and who wants 
to go back to the days when 
untreated sewage was routinely 
pumped straight into the sea? 
The last word has to gotoa 
viewer in Lincolnshire who wrote 
to tell me that when she was a 
child in the 1940s, a regular 
visitor was the “night soil man” 
with his horse-drawn metal tank 
who went round the village after 
dark, emptying the contents of 
the outdoor loos. “A few days 
later you would see them in the 
fields returning their harvest to 
the earth, a benefit to all as, 
come the spring, villagers would 
be in the fields collecting strong, 
healthy tomato plants, marrow 
seedlings and many more 
plants." Which just goes to prove 
the famous saying: there's 
nothing new under the sun. 


Ask Adam: What topic would you 
like to know more about? Email your 
suggestions to editor@countryfile.com 
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Fancy 
something classy 
this Christmas? 

Try Tyrrells Black 
Truffle or Posh Prawn 
Cocktail crisps* 


*available from Waitrose 


akeyour: * 
Christmas 
9/9/9۷ 








‘Tyrrells 





You deserve to make your Christmas as special as possible, 
so when ıt comes to the perfect snack, ıt has to be Iyrrells 


Only the best 


Get to know ‘Lyrrells 
As a much-loved and quintessentially 


hile the festive English crisp brand, Tyrrells Knows 


season may end 

up looking a little 

different this year, 

٢] ۷۷0 ۹۹۷ 
plenty of time-honored traditions to 
look forward to. There's the tradition 
of picking out the perfect Christmas 
Tree )٦١۰ ۳۷٣۹۰۷٦۱۱۰ Mot 
too dense afd not too sparse — and 
making sure every decoration is in 
just the right place. Then there's the 
much-loved Christmas morning walk 
to make room for the feast awaiting 
you. Whatever your own special family 
rituals are, you should celebrate them 
more than ever. 

There's also all the more reason to 
treat yourself to the finer things, while 
youre at it. Pick up a couple of bottles 
of that nice wine you always wanted 
to try. Splash out on an organic turkey 
from your local farm shop instead of one 
from the supermarket. And, for the most 
delicious accompanying snack, why not 
go for Tyrrells delicious hand-cooked 
English potato crisps? 


What makes Tyrrells the perfect choice? 
For a start, its crisps are made from 
locally grown Herefordshire potatoes 
and seasoned using only the best 
quality ingredients. From harvesting the 
potatoes, right through to cooking them 
with only the finest ingredients, every 
step that goes into making these crisps 
is refined to ensure there's perfection in 
every packet. 

Theyre the ideal snack to have in the 
cupboard for just about any occasion in the 
festive calendar. Enjoy a handful of these 
delicious crisps while curling up by the fire 
with a mug of mulled wine after a wintry 
woodland walk or pour some into a bowl 
when you need something nibbly to tide 
you over before your Christmas dinner. 

You can choose from a huge range of 
flavours, from Mature Cheddar & Chive 
to Black Truffle & Sea Salt, as well as the 
gloriously colourful mixed root vegetable 
crisps — there's a little something for 
everyone. So, go on, make sure your 
Snack Cupboard Is stocked up for Yuletide 
and pop a pack of Tyrrells in your basket. 


the value of local provenance, 
people and sourcing. 
Tyrrells potato crisps are 


hand-cooked in small batches with 

their skins on to maintain that rustic 
look and taste. Tyrrells prides itself on 

using authentic ingredients, so for 


instance, in its Mature Cheddar & 


Chive seasoning, you will find real 


Cheddar and chives. 


yrrells 


hand-cooked English crisps 


Discover the Lyrrellbly, 
Tyrrellbly tasty range 


at tyrrellscrisps.co. uk 
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OPINION 


Sara Maitland 


[his new year let's all make a resolution to help our environment and countryside 


Illustration: Lynn Hatzius 








I write this column about six 
weeks before you see it. 












- Foratranche of 2 m DA ag | 2. Buy vegetables and dry goods 
reasons (mainly = A r he loose instead of packaged. 
to do with | — | v 3. Buy locally grown and 
production) رن‎ V P, 1 seasonal food. 


4.. Walk or cycle every journey 
under four miles if you can, 


Usually this doesn't or at least work out some 
matter, because - despite sensible way of reducing 
the surprises and your petrol usage. 
variations that nature so 5. Reprogramme your 
often throws at us - the heating so it only comes 
countryside beats to a on when you need it and 
deep and steady rhythm turn it off when you know 
we usually call the seasons. you re going to be away for 
But for this issue lam several hours. 
writing the week the new 6. Switch to a renewable energy 
lockdown - and its Scottish y supplier if possible. 


parallel - kicks in, and we can 
have very little idea about where 
we will all be when you read this. 
However, we do know pretty 
much for certain that there will 
beanew year and therefore an 
appropriate time for good 
resolutions. So it is worth looking 
at what we might have learned 
through these difficult months 
and how we can take that 
forward into happier times. 

One of the most important 
things we have learned is how 
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wildflowers and birdsong; the 
great fox-spider believed to be 
extinct in the UK, was seen again 
in Surrey for the first time in over 
25 years; rural verges were 
enhanced by less mowing and far 
less plastic rubbish dumped 
from cars. 

Perhaps, instead of focussing 
on the - absolutely genuine - 








Sara Maitland is 
a writer who lives 


[am sure that readers can 
come up with more suggestions, 
and more that are appropriate to 
their own lives. Each month more 
than 40,000 people buy BBC 
Countryfile Magazine; if each of 
us made even a tiny commitment 
it would genuinely add up and 
make a difference. 

No matter how we respond or 
what happens next, no one sane 
would argue that somehow a 
pandemic was a good thing - or 
that any positive outcomes could 


positive for the countryside some problems and horrors of in Dumfries and make it ‘worthwhile’. It is horrible 
aspects of our restrictions have Covid-19, we should all focus on Galloway. Her and scary and very demanding. 
been. One of these was the one little action we can take to works include For too many people it has been 
discovery that the ancient rural continue the good things of the A Book of Silence tragic. But surely we can look on 
tradition of “community pandemic into the post-Covid and Gossip from itas awake-up call too. 
cohesion”, of mutual support and future. My new year’s resolution the Forest And remember, over 70% of 


care, was not dead but vital. But 
above all, no one who was able to 


get into the countryside during two items of verge-side plastic Surely our 
lockdown can question just how and dispose of them responsibly. wonderful 
directly polluting human beings But there are lots of choices. countryside 

can be, with our cars, our bright I made contact with a staff deserves better. 


lights and even our heavy footfall. 


And how much difference that 
pollution makes. For example, we 
saw a massively improved 
starscape and an increase in 


www.countryfile.com 


is going to be to take a bag with 
me on my daily walk and collect 


member at the European Climate 
Foundation and she came up 
with a list of six environmentally 
useful new year's resolutions: 

1. Halve your meat consumption. 


new year’s resolutions don’t last 
even until the end of January! 





. Hace your sai What do you 
think about the issues raised here? 

Write to the address on page three or email 

editor@countryfile.com 
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The rolling fields of Torgate Farm stretch out 
below the shapely summit of Shutlingsloe, dubbed 
the ‘Matterhorn of Cheshire’. Ascend its steep 
sides for magnificent views across the county 

and the Peak District National Park to the east 
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Photos: Alamy, Getty, National Trust Images 


“YOU WILL FIND 
HEAT HERY MOORS, 
HIDDEN VALES AMID 
RIPPLING HILLS AND 
BUCOLIC HAMLE FS" 


ourists often pass straight 

through Cheshire, crossing the 

flat plain across which the M6 

and West Coast mainline both 

surge to a more endearing 
elsewhere. If the county makes an 
impression on them, it might only be to 
remark that the cows’ two-tone hides 
mirror the county’s half-timbered old 
manors, and recall that their milk is used 
to make a pale, crumbly cheese. 

Yet there is much to love about Cheshire. 
Take time to roam one of England’s oldest 
counties and you will find heathery moors, 
hidden vales amid rippling hills, 
atmospheric meres, ancient woodlands, 
bustling waterways, majestic mansions and 
parklands, striking peaks, bold ridges, 
bucolic hamlets and lazy valleys, all laced 
with enticing paths and byways. 

Winter is a marvellous season in which to 
explore. On crisp, snow-blue days, Cheshire’s 
countryside is peerless, while in inclement 
weather its ancient villages, enticing market 
towns and the historic city of Chester make 
fascinating alternatives. There’s no better 
way to shrug off winter’s chill than witha 
brisk ramble and there are few better places 
to do so than this county, where hugely 
differing landscapes lie within just a few 
miles of each other. 


HEAD TO HIGH GROUND 
Cheshire’s hilly east is in the Peak District 
National Park, crowned by the county’s 
highest point - the gritstone eminence 
of Shining Tor, at 559m. Easily gained on 
firm paths from the Cat and Fiddle (the 
second-highest pub in England, at 520m), 
winter’s sharpest days reward with crystal- 
clear views of more than 50 miles to the 
Welsh Mountains and along the Pennines. 
A stiffer walking challenge awaits along 
lanes just to the west, where Shutlingsloe’s 
mighty steep-sided wedge of a506m 
summit rises precipitously above the 
secluded Wildboarclough Valley. 


www.countryfile.com 





The area’s most beautiful, secret CLOCKWISE FROM TOP The River 
countryside is a step south again to the Dane criss-crosses Dane Valley in 
upper Dane Valley, on the boundary with the Peak District National Park; 


the dramatic red sandstone 
escarpment of Alderley Edge 
offers gentle walks among pine 
and beech woodland; spot red deer 
in their brown winter coats on the 
566-hectare Lyme Park estate 


Staffordshire. Here, old packhorse trails 
and miners’ ways meander between chasms, 
gorges, crags and moorland domes. 
Winter’s grip ices waterfalls, crispens hill 
paths and accentuates centuries-old sessile 
oakwoods - spellbinding seasonal 
splendour in a tumultuous landscape. 
Alternatively, look to the immense Lyme 
Park at Disley, spread over ridges, moor 
and woodlands cosseting a huge country 
mansion. Red deer browse the estate, 
while numerous paths and tracks make 
discovering the landscape a pleasure. 
An enjoyable approach is from Nelson Pit 
Visitor Centre at Higher Poynton, where 6 


NATURE RESERVE 


At delightful Marbury Country Park near Northwich, 
bordering Budworth Mere, bitterns (right) overwinter 
along with many other species. Walks thread to the 
nearby Trent and Mersey Canal and the remarkable 
Anderton Boat Lift, with further flashes (lakes) and 
hides adjoining. northwichwoodlands.org.uk 
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routes from the snug Boar’s Head pub run 
along canal-sides and through woods to 
hilltop viewpoints. This is just one of many 
easy canal-based rambles on Cheshire’s 
extensive inland waterways network; they 
are relaxing, reliable destinations to choose 
when winter weather puts you off higher, 
more exposed locations. 

On chilly days, head to the bold sandstone 
escarpment at Alderley Edge. It’s arestful 
place to walk, incised with ancient copper- 
mine workings amid a filigree of easy paths 
and tracks through woods of Scots pine, oak 
and beech. There’s plenty of winter magic 
in the countryside between Alderley and 
Shining Tor, an area featured in Alan 
Garner’s classic children’s tale The 
Weirdstone of Brisingamen (1960). 

In complete contrast, beyond Chester 
stretches the broad estuary of the River Dee 
and the Wirral coastline’s immense sea- 
marshes and reed beds. The RSPB manages 
much of this fascinating edgeland and its 
large reserves host a tantalising range of 
wildlife - marsh harriers, waders, egrets, 
bearded tits, wildfowl and peregrines 
overwinter here at ponds, pools and inlets. 
Marshland tracks thread this absorbing 








“THE FOREST 
IS POCKED BY 
PRIMEVAL 
MERES AND 
MARSHY 
HOLLOWS. 
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landscape from picturesque villages, such 
as Burton and Parkgate. 

One place to home in on is Little Neston, 
where crumbling quays stretch out towards 
the long-gone shipping channel, and the tiny 
white-painted Harp Inn fronts serpentine 
creeks and lagoons beloved by generations 
of ornithologists. The views across the 
ephemeral Dee to the shapely hills of 
Flintshire are exquisite. 


THE WOODS IN WINTER 


In medieval times, the earls of Chester 
ensured that vast areas became their 
personal hunting domains. The Forest of 
Mara stretched endlessly south from the 
Mersey; vestiges survive as today’s 
Delamere Forest. Take the train to 
Delamere Station, at the heart of the Mara, 
when snow dusts the forest and you'll 
experience a landscape more high Canada 
than rural Cheshire. 

Delamere Forest is pocked by primeval 
meres and marshy hollows, a residue of the 
last Ice Age 12,000 years ago. A chill winter 
day catches them at their best, with ice- 
patterned surfaces, frosted reeds and pine 
cones glistening on overhanging firs. Since 
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the 1990s, when it was re-flooded (having 
been drained 200 years ago), Blakemere 
Moss fills its huge, shallow basin, dappled 
and bordered by countless skeletal, 
drowned pines; it’s a breathtaking, 
unexpected vista. In deepest midwinter 
the forest is a renowned dark sky location 
for stargazing the glittering Milky Way. 


www.countryfile.com 





ABOVE Blakemere Moss was 
drained in 1815, reportedly by 
prisoners from the Napoleonic 
Wars, then rewatered in 1998 
OPPOSITE Spot dunlin and other 
waders on the RSPB’s vast Dee 
Estuary Nature Reserve 


DISCOVER 





Further south lie the Peckforton Hills, 
where wooded crags and scarps erupt from 
the flatlands. Here are crumbling 
fortifications, such as Maiden Castle hillfort 
and Beeston Castle’s dramatic clifftop 
ruins. The well-waymarked Sandstone Trail 
and side-paths encourage exploration, 
where an astonishing grove of wizened sweet 
chestnut trees caps the thickly wooded 
Bulkeley Hill. An energetic leaf-cruncher 
walk from Burwardsley takes in these and 
the clifftop viewpoint of Raw Head, highest 
point on the Sandstone Trail, where it peeks 
above tree-shrouded clefts and bluffs, 
looking across to the distant giants of the 
snow-capped Berwyn Mountains. 

Another Norman playground was 
Macclesfield Forest, where huntsmen once 
pursued deer and boar across upland and 
through deep forest. The hilly rump 
remains; old salters’ ways, farm byways and 
the Gritstone Trail slink between tops and 
vales, reservoirs, hamlets and moorland 
wastes. A few red deer still browse the steep 
deciduous woods, while spruce and fir 
stands provide a winter home to goshawks, 
goldcrests and crossbills - it's a rewarding 
challenge to spot these beautiful birds. © 
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A stunning Tudor masterpiece 
started in 1504, Little Moreton 
Hall took over 100 years to build 
- its topsy-turvy architecture still 
seems to defy gravity today 
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BLACK-AND-WHITE WONDERS 


Cheshire oozes marvellous black-and-white 
‘magpie’ buildings. Little Moreton Hall is 
chocolate-box England writ large, all 
wonky gables, galleries and bay windows 
overhanging a moat. A few miles distant is 
the exquisite Gawsworth Hall, with its 
jousting ground and Shakespearean 
connections, while nearby, Adlington's 
astonishing timber-rich hall played host to the 
composer George Frideric Handel. 

Here, too, are ancient churches wrapped 
around wooden frames - the enchanting 


St Oswald's at Lower Peover, or Marton's 

St James' and St Paul's Church is a 
miniature marvel and one of Europe's oldest. 
Siddingtons little All Saint's Church sits on 
its hillock, where fresh corn-dollies still 
entreat for a good harvest. 

e nationaltrust.org.uk/little-moreton-hall 
e gawsworthhall.com 

e adlingtonhall.com 

e peoverchurches.org.uk 

e martonchurch.co.uk 

e siddingtonchurch.co.uk 
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HALF-TIMBERED 
BUILDINGS OCCUR AT 
ALL SCALES, FROM 
SIMPLE COTTAGES TO 
RENOWNED MANSIONS 


A HUNTING LEGACY 


Cheshire’s ‘magpie’ architecture is one ofits 
calling cards. Numerous half-timbered 
black-and-white buildings occur at all scales 
and in all locations, from simple cottages to 
renowned mansions, now indelibly part of 
the landscape. The prevalence of wood- 
framed buildings reflects the extended 
survival of huge tracts of forest here thanks 
to the hunting earls and their royal 
patronage, more so than in most other 
areas. As these royal hunting grants 
lessened from the 14th century onwards, 
more timber became available for building 
and Cheshire’s vernacular architectural 
largesse was established. This defining 
building style remained dominant until the 
18th century, when local brick production 
ballooned (see box opposite). 

Chester’s heart is a heady jigsaw of Roman 
walls, half-timbered exuberance and narrow 
ginnels linking medieval churches and the 
astonishing cathedral. Most of all, though, 
it’s the unique two-storey medieval 
shopping arcades, The Rows, that stick in 
the mind. With its ancient inns and 
upmarket shopping, this is the ideal refuge 
on a wild winter's day. 


ASTONISHING ARCHITECTURE 
This is just the tip of Cheshire's 
architectural winter iceberg; when cold 
wind and sleet blows, its towns and villages 
come into their own. Knutsford's array of 
eccentric Victorian towers, villas and 
Italianate buildings is intriguing. Dappled 
with boutiques and antiques, cosy cafés (try 
Courtyard Coffee House, with its penny- 
farthing bicycle collection) and winding 
byways, the town borders Tatton Park's 
huge, mere-dotted estate. In winter the red 
and fallow deer are particularly visible; look 
too for little owls hunting near the Old Hall. 
Lymm village, all steep lanes, inns and 
independent shops, has tranquil walks 
beside the Bridgewater Canal and up a 
hidden dingle to the picturesque Lymm 
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Dam lake, sheltered by huge beech trees 
and the commanding village church. Tiny 
Styal is one of England’s most remarkable 
villages, a glorious mix of old farms and 
thatched cottages side-by-side with an 
eye-catching planned industrial settlement 
built to house workers at Quarry Bank Mill, 
huddled in the Bollin Gorge below. With its 
woodland walks, Ship Inn and community- 
run cafe it’s a half-day well spent — longer if 
the mill (run by the National Trust) is open. 

At the southern end of Cheshire is 
Audlem, a miniature town clustered around 
its magnificent church, buttermarket 
building and strange bear stone, where 
bear-baiting once entertained. Today it’s a 
destination for local produce and craft 
shopping as well as rambles from the bustling 
canal wharf to the flight of 15 locks raising 
the Shropshire Union Canal nearly 100 feet. 

In aland for all seasons, winter in Cheshire 
is hard to beat. @ 


Neil Coates is a travel writer and 
author of several walking guides including 
_ Cheshire Walks (Pathfinder Guides). 








CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Beautiful 
half-timbered buildings line Bridge 
Street in central Chester; drink in 
the charms of Lymm village ona 
walk beside the Bridgewater Canal; 
Styal’s Quarry Bank cotton mill, 
established in 1/84, was powered 
by water from the Bollin River 


USEFUL WEBSITES 

e Visitcheshire.com 

The portal for comprehensive 
information about the county and its 
attractions, with a section dedicated 
to walking routes for all abilities. 

e cheshirewildlifetrust.org.uk 
Features reserves large and small 
across the county. 

e rspb.org.uk/reserves-and- 
events/reserves-a-z/dee-estuary- 
burton-mere-wetlands 

A guide to the main RSPB site on 
Cheshire’s Wirral coast. 
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NOW GO THERE 


Where to stay and what to do in Cheshire, by Neil Coates 






STAY 


O Yew Tree Farm B&B, 
Utkinton, Tarporley 

Restful rooms in a comfy 250-year-old 
farmhouse on a working arable farm 
set between Delamere Forest and the 
Peckforton Hills, with great country 
views to match. Rates from £40pppn. 
yewtreefarmbb.com 


© Ryles Arms, Sutton, 
Macclesfield 


Chic accommodation in a tastefully 
converted, recently refurbished barn 
adjoins this excellent 400-year-old 
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rural dining inn. Close to Macclesfield 
Forest and the Gritstone Trail in 
glorious, secluded, hilly countryside. 
B&B rooms from £81. 
rylesarms.com 


C Mill Hotel, Chester 
substantial, comfortably converted 
Georgian canal-side cornmill at the 
heart of Chester, close to the city walls 
and cathedral. It has a swimming pool 
and health spa, plus canal-boat dining. 
B&B rooms from £85. 

millhotel.com 








HIE RaR 


EAT 


©) Bhurtpore Inn, Aston, 
Nantwich 

Rural free-house with cask ales, 
local food and fire-warmed 
traditional atmosphere. Handy for 
Wrenbury station and the Llangollen 
Canal. Named after a siege in 
colonial India. bhurtpore.co.uk 





C) The Tin Hut Coffee 
Tavern, Pott Shrigley, 
Macclesfield 

Reliable, quirky, corrugated-iron 
former village reading room, with 


fulfilling, home-made, winter-busting 
meals, close to Lyme Park and the 
Macclesfield Canal. facebook.com/ 
thecoffeetavernpottshrigley 


(3 The Poffee, 
Burwardsley, Chester 

An enterprising café which is part 

of the village post office, shop and 
store, in sublime countryside by 
Cheshire's sandstone spine. 
Ultra-local fare is to the fore and it 
has a tucked-away garden. 
thepoffee.uk o 
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DISCOVER 





MUST SEE 


@ Rode Hall snowdrops 

onowdrops emerge as a morale-boosting winter 
marvel. Rode Hall, by Scholar Green near 
Congleton, has enchanting snowdrop walks in 
February in sublime, Humphry Repton-designed 
landscaped parkland. rodehall.co.uk/snowdrops 


RAINY DAY PLACES 


© National Waterways Museum, 
Ellesmere Port 

Discover how Britain's waterways coped with 
wintry weather in times past. Superb exhibitions of 
canal history and ephemera, boats of all sizes and 
interactive units at England's largest inland canal 
port, on Trent and Mersey Canal. Adults £9.75, 
child £6. canalrivertrust.org.uk/places-to- 
visit/national-waterways-museum 


(® Macclesfield Silk Museum 

Unravel the intriguing history of silk working in 
Macclesfield - weaving, design and printing. The 
adjacent Paradise Mill has working heritage looms 
and demonstrates manufacture from silk cocoon to 
wearable fabric. Entry is by donation; mill £9.50. 
macclesfieldmuseums.co.uk 
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€ St Boniface Church, Bunbury 

A breathtaking 14th-century village-centre 
sandstone gem, with superb alabaster and 
decorated tomb memorials, vestiges of medieval 
paintings and colourful decorated screen. The 
village watermill is nearby. 





FARM SHOPS 


O Alsager Hall Farm Shop, Alsager 


Cheshire and Staffordshire produce features 
here, with farm-reared lamb, locally grown 
vegetables, great cheeses, local bakes, beers 
and delicatessen specialities. 
hallfarmshopalsager.co.uk 


(P Rose Farm Shop, Utkinton, 
Tarporley 

Cheshire's larder at your fingertips, including 
home-farm pork and beef, with local lamb 
alongside Cheshire varietal cheeses, home- 
cooked and cured meats, dairy products and 
drinks. rosefarmshop.co.uk 
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(9 Shutlingsloe 

‘Cheshire’s Matterhorn’ (506m) soars above 
Macclesfield Forest. Well waymarked and 
maintained forest paths and tracks rise steadily 
from the car park at the side of Trentabank 
Reservoir to the moorland edge and the signed, 
paved path to Shutlingsloe. It's a short, stiff 
climb to the summit; four miles return. 
cheshirewildlifetrust.org.uk/nature- 
reserves/trentabank-reservoir 





(D Old Pale 

Walk to Delamere Forest's highest point for 
great views. Start from the Forest Visitor Centre 
and head north-east below Go Ape, then west 
beside Blakemere, advancing on a woodland 
path to join the Sandstone Trail heading south. 
Diverge to the Old Pale summit, then follow 
good paths north back to the visitor centre; four 
miles. forestryengland.uk/delamere-forest/ 
walking-trails-delamere 
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[9 Chester's Walls 

From Eastgate Bridge, walk north on the walls 
past Chester Cathedral. Leave right at Falconry 
Gentre steps (Kaleyard) and join canal towpath, 
left, through a deep cutting, then past the 
Northgate Locks to old wharves near Telford's 
Warehouse. Regain walls at The Water Tower to 
complete the anticlockwise circuit; two miles. 
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Your happy place. 


Ready to spend 
more time there? 


Feeling relaxed, calm and positive is a lovely place 
to be, especially when surrounded by great friends, 
family or neighbours. It's this peace-ot-mind that a 
McCarthy & Stone property gives owners, helping 
them find their happy place every single day. 


Discover your happy place today and save 
an average of £16,471" on moving fees. 
Search McCarthy & Stone or call: 


0800 153 3259 


سڈ 





McCarthy & Stone 





We have properties 
available nationwide 
to rent or buy: 


ENGLAND 


BEDFORDSHIRE Ampthill, Bedford BERKSHIRE 
Crowthorne, Maidenhead, Thatcham, Twytord 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Amersham, Chatliont 81 
Peter, Farnham Common, Hazlem: CHESHIRE 
Audlem, Malpas COUNTY DURHAM Darlington 
CUMBRIA Cockermouth DEVON Ottery St. Mary 
DORSET Branksome Park, Penn Hil! 

ESSEX Colchester GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Mioreton-in-Matsh, Stow- 
on-the-Wold GREATER MANCHESTER Bamford, 
Haze! Grove HAMPSHIRE Bitterne Park, New 
Alresford. Purbrook HEREFORDSHIRE Hereford. 
HERTFORDSHIRE Borehamwood, Buntingford, 
Hatfield, Hertford, Knebworth, St Albans 

TC Chislehurst, Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells LANCASHIRE Carnforth, Chorley, 
Lancaster, Penwortham, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Thornton-Cleveleys LEICESTERSHIRE Market 
Harborough, Me ton Mowbray, Quorn 
LONDON Harrow. Isleworth, Upper 
Norwood NORFOLK Hunstanton, Stalham 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE Bulcote OXFORDSHIRE 
Chipping Norton, Didcot, Henley-on-Thames 
RUTLAND Oakham SHROF XE Shrewsbury 
SOMEBSET Bath STAFFORDSHIRE Alsager 


GCodsall. Leek. Lichfield. Stafford SUFFOLK 
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a 
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3dmdaderstead, Virginia Water, Weadton-on- 


Thames, Warlingham TYNE AND WEAR 

South Shields, Sunderland WARWICKSHIRE 

Nuneaton, Stratford-Upon-Avon 

WEST MIDLANDS Edgbaston, Solihull, 

Tettenhall WEST SUSSEX Worthing 

WILTSHIRE Devizes, Marlborough, Salisbury 

WORCESTERSHIRE Redditch YORKSHIRE Bawtry, 
Brough. Filey, lkley, Pocklington, 


ma ایس پت سح ریس‎ CeHle Cunmleseese 
Ripon, Scarborough, Settle, swomland 


SCOTLAND 


m F‏ کے ہے 


EAST DUNBARTONSHIRE Milngavie GLASGOW 


Deallabchiolac JEPMIE WSHIRE Newton arr 
Polloksnields RENFREWSHIRE Newton Mearns 


WALES 
ANGLESEY Benllech DENBIGHSHIRE Prestatyn 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE Abergavenny 
For more ei 
call 0800 153 3259 


"Is&Cs apply. £16,471 represents the 


mean average saving available 

across McCarthy & Stone's selling 
portfolio nationwide. For details see 
mccarthyandstone.co.uk /move-for-free 
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HEHE Embrace the natural deigis of January outdoors REASONS TO LOVE WINTER! 
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The Highland 
Hogmanay 





In homes across scotland - whether croft or castle - preparations 
are afoot for New Years Eve. Martha McGill investigates the 
roots of a celebration rich with ancient tradition 


inter is dark in the 
Scottish Highlands and 
islands. Shetland 
averages fewer than six 
hours from sunrise to 
sunset in late December, and the 
more southerly Inverness gets only 
an extra 45 minutes. When the air is 
barbed and the scenery is bleak, new 
year festivities offer a rousing 
reminder that the light will return. 

Today Scots celebrate by drinking 
in the streets, peering at fireworks 
through a haze of drizzle, sharing 
midnight kisses and uniting in spirited 
- if not always comprehensible - 
renditions of Auld Lang Syne. But over 
the centuries, the Scots have welcomed 
the new year in a wide variety of ways. 
In most areas, Hogmanay has long 
constituted the biggest community 
event on the calendar - often bigger by 
far than Christmas. 

To understand how Hogmanay 
became so prominent we must go 
back to the 16th century. Before the 
Reformation, Scots liked to linger over 





ABOVE Tens of thousands join the street party 
during Edinburgh’s Hogmanay festivities 


their midwinter celebration, which 
began with Christmas Day and 
concluded with the feast of the 
Epiphany on 6 January (Uphaliday, or 
end-of-holiday). The period was known 
by the Scandinavian term ‘Yule’. That 
all changed in 1560, after the Scottish 
parliament declared the country 
Protestant. The new kirk’s First Book 
of Discipline attacked the observance 
of holy days as ‘superstitious’; 
Christmas, the reformers declared, 
was a Papist Invention. 


HOGMANAY: THE STORY OF A WORD 


The term ‘Hogmanay’ was traditionally used to 
indicate both New Year's Eve and a New Year's 
Eve gift. The earliest recorded Scottish usage 
comes from 1603, when the Kirk-Session of Elgin 
rebuked a man for "singing and hagmonayis" at 
new year. There are many other forms, including 
hogmana, hug-me-nay, hangmonick and the 
wonderful huggeranohni, recorded in Shetland 


in 1948. The etymology of the term is unclear; 
scholars have argued for French, Greek, Norse, 
Scandinavian, Goidelic or Flemish roots. Perhaps 
the most compelling possibility is it stems from 
the medieval French aguillaneuf, which had the 
same meaning, and could be rendered as 
hoguinané. The French may in turn derive from 
the Latin hoc in anno, meaning ‘in this year’. 


In subsequent decades, kirks across 
the country battled to stamp out 
traditional celebrations. Church 
records show the Kirk-Session of Elgin 
repeatedly cautioned parishioners 
over Yule festivities - an exasperated 
declaration of 1618 expressly 
condemned “dancing, singing carols, 
playfing] at the football [...] women to 
be clad in men's apparel or men in 
women’s apparel, casting of snowballs, 
hurling with stools on the streets and 
[...| all insolencies and superstitious 
rites”. Guilty parties would be fined 
and imprisoned, or “punished in their 
bodies” if they were unable to pay. 

These prohibitions were reinforced 
by al640 act of Parliament that 
outlawed the celebration of Yule. 
Astonishingly, it wasn’t until 1958 that 
Christmas was reinstated as a public 
holiday in Scotland. 


MIDWINTER MERRIMENT 


In the Lowlands, the suppression of 
Yule refocused celebration on the new 
year, which didn’t have the same 
uncomfortable associations with 
Catholicism. In more remote areas, 
including much of the Highlands, it was 
difficult to enforce restrictions, and 
midwinter festivities remained lengthy 
affairs. In 18th-century Shetland, 
celebrations lasted 24 days. Today, 
Lerwick’s dramatic Up Helly Aa 
spectacle, which involves a costumed 
procession and the burning of a Viking 
boat, does not take place until the last 
Tuesday in January. Highland and 6 
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Midwinter celebrations call for hearty fare. 
In the early 16th century, the Scottish court 
celebrated Twelfth Night (the eve of 
Epiphany) by eating cake. Traditionally, a 
bean was hidden in the cake, and whoever 
found it was appointed the ruler of the 
festivities. After the Reformation, kirk 
sessions scolded bakers for supplying ‘Yule 
bread’, but failed to stamp out festive 
cookery altogether. Eighteenth-century 
recipes described how to make a ‘plum 
cake’ wrapped in dough, and by the 19th 
century this concoction was termed 
‘Scotch Christmas bun’. As the century 
progressed the cake became sweeter, the 
dough morphed into pastry crust, and 

the dish became a Hogmanay staple. 





island parishes were also more likely to 
resist the Gregorian calendar shift of 
1752, which put New Year’s Day back 11 
days. This meant several communities 
celebrated New Year's Eve on ll 
January. But over time, methods of 
welcoming the new year have become 
more uniform across Scotland. 


So how did Highlanders celebrate in 
times past? Music, singing, dancing 
and bell-ringing were customary 
modes of celebration. So, too, was 
eating and drinking. Oatcakes or 
bannocks (flat breads cooked from 
grain) were traditional fare. Other 
popular options included bread, 
cheese, cake and local staples. 
Recalling Hogmanay in her childhood 
home in the late 1950s and 1960s, the 
Orcadian writer Morag MacInnes 
mentions substantial meals of salted 
herring and tatties. Whisky was the 
first choice of drink. Nineteenth- 
century accounts told of how Scots 
made the ‘het pint? - a concoction of 
whisky, ale, sugar and nutmeg - and 
took it out into the streets to share 


np 


To honour the Nordic roots of midwinter 
festivities, hundreds of 'vikings' in full armour 
lead the torchlit procession through the streets 
at the beginning of Edinburgh's Hogmanay 








A first-footer bearing drink arrives 
just after midnight in this 1882 illustration 


with neighbours. Traditional Scottish 
Hogmanays were not necessarily 
bacchanalian: it was usual to spend 
much of the night making orderly visits 
to each neighbour in turn, delivering 
good wishes. 

By 1800, first-footing was popular in 
the Scottish Lowlands (as well as in 
Wales and much of England), and it 
became established in the Highlands 
later that century. The first-footer was 
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On January fl, 
the clavie blazes atop Doorie Hill in Burghead, 
Moray; a traditional 31 December ceilidh will 
start a few hours before midnight; whisky, 
shortbread and black bun for the night ahead 


the first visitor to cross the threshold 
after midnight. He might carry a lump 
of coal or food and drink to represent 
warmth and sustenance in the new 
year. London literary magazine The 
Athenaeum explained in 1830 that 

the proper Scottish first-footer was 

a prosperous bachelor who brought 
shortbread, cheese and a kettle 
"singing full of het-pint". His presence 
betokened good luck, but if he dropped 
any shortbread, a friend would be lost 
in the new year. Dropping cheese meant 
theloss of a relation. And if he were so 
careless as to spill the het-pint, none of 
the young ladies of the house would 
"enter into the blessed bands of 
matrimony" that year. 

Also customary was guising. This 
could entail simply blackening the face 
with soot or burned cork, but it might 
mean donning a full costume. In late 
]9th- and early 20th-century Shetland, 
guisers commonly wore outfits 
fashioned from straw. Guisers visited 
different houses in turn, and 
sometimes sang, played music or 
performed plays. It was also common 
for people - often children - to go 
between houses to beg for food or 
money. In the northern Hebrides, 
young men from poorer crofts called 
on their wealthier neighbours and 
recited supplicatory rhymes. 

Another significant custom is 
redding (or cleaning) the house. In 
years past, the women of a household 
would sweep the floors, polish the 
furniture, dust the crevices, wash and 
change the linens, and darn neglected 
stockings. Highlanders also practised 
saining, or the blessing of the house. In 
a work published in 1823, William 
Grant Stewart wrote that Highlanders 
burned juniper at new year to cleanse 
their homes and guard against disease. 


Symbolising warmth, vitality and 
protection from malevolent spirits, fire 
featured in many Scottish festivities, 
including Hogmanay. In January 1689, 
the kirk session of Duffus in Moray 
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reprimanded a group of young men for 
making “a burning clavie, paying it 
superstitious worship, and blessing the 
boats after the old heathen custom”. A 
clavie is a pot of fire, made by cutting a 
barrel in half, filling it with kindling and 
coating it in tar. This practice survives, 
transplanted to the town of Burghead, 
Moray. On ll January (Hogmanay 
before the calendar change), the clavie 
is set alight and carried through the 
town, then mounted on a hill and left to 
burn. Locals collect the embers, which 
are said to bring good fortune. 

From the late 18th century, various 
authors recorded another curious ritual 
practised in the Highlands and Western 
Isles. A man would don a cowhide and 
run three times around a house making 
bellowing noises. Others from the 
community would chase him and beat 
him with sticks. The I9th-century writer 
Robert Chambers explained that at 
the end of the ceremony, a piece of 
sheepskin was burned and held to 
participants' noses, for protection 
against witchcraft or infections. 

The primary purpose of Hogmanay 
festivities is to bring people together, 





shake off adversity and ensure good 
fortune in the year to come. In January 
1918 during the First World War, the 
Aberdeen Press and Journal reported 
the Gordon Highlanders had 
celebrated Hogmanay in *caves 
quarried deep below the trenches", 
some 400 yards from enemy lines. The 
men shared food and rum punch, sung 
songs and remembered lost friends. 

This principle of forgetting hardship 
in a spirit of conviviality also appears in 
an 1827 song by James Hogg, which feels 
just as poignant now as we move from 
the horrors of 2020 into hope in 2021: 

The year is wearin to the wane 

An day ts fading west awa; 

Loud raves the torrent an’ the rain, 

And dark the cloud comes down 
the shaw; 

But let the tempest tout an? blaw 

Upon his loudest winter horn, 

Good night, an’ joy be wi’ you a; 

We'll maybe meet again the morn! @ 


Dr Martha McGill researches the 
history of supernatural beliefs at Warwick 
University. She is the author of Ghosts in 
| Enlightenment Scotland (Boydell, 2018). 
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The red fox (Vulpes vulpes) does not hibernate 
in winter and instead continues to hunt and 
forage for food. Its auburn-haired coat 
thickens to a rich pelt, keeping it warm and 
allowing it to weather the cold months well 


Photos: Gary Jones 
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hey are vivid when the woods seem 
sleepy, and theatrical when most 
wildlife conserves its strength. It is 
the contrast that jolts when a fox 
emerges on a 


 SOMEthing from the‏ وممیسسا 


against monochrome 
hills, underscored 








Foxes are beside us, always, weaving unique 
perspectives on landscapes that we think we 
know. They are the product of a much older 
world - of wildwood coursed by wolves and 


pounded by bison - 
but have thrived 
during thousands 





untamed f 7 mes flow 8 of years of human 


influence on the 


by the unspoken b ri gh ( u nder that British landscape, and 


puzzle of a wild 


we continue to shape 


animal in a working, COS 1 ora nge fu p^ their lives. 


humanised 

landscape. And this 

one was awake before me: it has left its 
footprints behind like a diary, pointing 
through barbed wire across a paddock 
and towards a human home. 


Whatever we do 
nudges them, from the 
contents of our flowerbeds to our choices about 
litter. But there is still something from the 
untamed times that flows bright under that 
cosy orange fur, a guide that reminds us that 


the viewpoint of our wild neighbours can be 
very different to our own. 

This one left a drop of blood on the snow - 
from prey it was carrying, or some mishap with 
the hawthorn, perhaps. But in this lane where 
cars stand cold behind grand houses and sheep 
clamber about their hay, a wild fox has lain its 
own line of purpose. Its tracks are business-like, 
direct, most unlike the rambling chaos of 
footprints that an exploring dog leaves in its 
wake. Whenever I follow or watch wild foxes 
Iam struck by a singular impression that they 
know precisely where they are going and why. 

We draw buildings, roads and hedgerows 
on our maps. They know the land as a patchy 
restaurant, some quarters offering rabbit 
warrens or high grass that harbours field voles, 
and corners where blackberries and wild 





cherries grow. They have their hotels too: the ABOVE The size of a fox's 
banks that slope enough for easy digging, the pon GL. according 
hollows where root balls have been pulled up by _® #8 environment and 


food supply, ranging from 
up to 4,000 hectares in 
hill country to as little as 
20 hectares in urban areas 


a collapsed tree, and of course the patio 
decking and garden sheds that give a roof to 
many newborn cubs. 


WEATHERING THE WORLD 


They adapt to settings and they adapt to 
weather, defying the burning dawns of India as 
much as the brittle chill of the Canadian north. 

I have seen them active in both, while my local 
foxes huddle under the garden conifer in 
autumnal drizzle. Perhaps, like Britain’s people, 
foxes find our relatively balmy climate 
unreasonably trying. Regardless, snow forms 

a stately backdrop for a thousand calendar 
images of foxes, at least when it isn’t turning 6 
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them absurd. I once found four foxes in a small 
field ripping about the white blanket with all 
the madness of puppies. They stalked, they 
pounced, they flaunted the open-mouthed 
play face that all mammals - even humans - are 
wont to show in moments of levity. The fox's 
playful side is irrepressible as it bounces on 
trampolines and steals wellies, but the other 
side of winter forces gravitas. Thatis etched 
on the scarred muzzles of old males and echoes 
in clipped triple-barks under leafless trees 
around new year. 

To understand a fox's winter, it is necessary to 
sketch their social life, which by turns is fraught, 
playful, hostile and contradictory. They do not 
hunt in packs like wolves; there is nothing to be 
gained through three foxes bringing down a 
mouse. What binds them is land. 

The family that I called the Horse Meadows 
Group once knew this landscape, thriving where 
farmland meets gardens and sheep and cats 
live as neighbours. The family had its dogfox, 
well-known to local people with his rusty-red fur 
and one missing eye. It had its vixens, some 
subordinate; they guarded and washed the 
youngest generation, oblivious to the scientific 
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data suggesting that ‘helpers’ make little 
difference to cub survival. And the group had its 
vagrant, a large male who acquired the nickname 


‘Spectacles’ due to dark fur around his eyes. He 
rolled by every few months like an erratic 
fairground, sparking extraordinary angst in one 
small vixen, but tolerated by the rest. I often 
wished to put a GPS collar on him; some foxes 
do take prodigious journeys, especially when 
dispersing from their parents. One American 
individual managed more than 400km 
(248 miles), although most do not travel far, 
especially in high-density populations. 

This, then, is the loose brickwork of fox 


society, subject to disorderly rearrangement 
with every death, dispersal and birth. Many 





foxes live in family groups dominated by a 
breeding pair, but there are a significant 
number that exist as ‘transients’, travelling 
fast and alone over a much wider landscape. 


WINTER BREEDING 


And then, winter arrives with fieldfares cleaning 
out the berry bushes and roe deer sporting 
seasonal grey, and tensions in fox politics turn 


critical. Vixens are only fertile for three days a 


TOP Foxes form strong 
pair bonds that can last 
until the death of one 
partner, and most live in 
pairs or family groups 
ABOVE They readily visit 
gardens and venture close 
to human habitations 

all year round 


year, typically between Christmas and mid- 
January. Although they are often described as 
monogamous, genetic research has shown a 
more complicated picture, and seasonal 
trespassing by very large males does lead to 
successful extra-pair matings. Lower-ranking 
vixens may conceive, but often will not carry the 
cubs to term due to stress hormones, and any 


survivors can be at risk from the highest- 
ranking vixen. 

In the heated debate over fox control, it is 
often overlooked that one of the biggest brakes 
on the system is the intense competitiveness of 
other foxes. Vixens do not care about the 
abundance of their species; they only wish to 


promote their own genetic material. 


FOX TALK 


Screams that split open evenings with 

all the energy of a cat's claws down a 
blackboard: that can only be a fox, raging 
at its own kind with ear-shattering but 
bloodless zeal. The fox’s loudest cry is so 
improbable, such a poor fit for its delicate 
frame, that it is regularly mistaken for a 
human victim of crime. Sometimes the 
protagonists lie facing each other like 
sphinxes, open-jawed and evocative with 
the ears; sometimes they are on their 


hind legs, pushing at each other in the 
‘foxtrot’ ritual fight. Foxes have a rich range 
of other chatter, from the terse triple barks 
that echo through the woods in the 
breeding season, to close range ‘clicketing’, 
which has been compared to stones being 
knocked together. More subtle fox talk, 
such as scent marking and body language, 
also guides their lives. Look out for curled 
tails in submissive foxes and arched backs 
in dominant ones. 
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TOP Natural hunters, foxes have keen 
senses, including excellent hearing. They 
can turn their large ears, allowing them to 
locate prey, and hunt by stalking, listening 
for the movement of prey under the 

snow before pouncing and digging 
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RIGHT A fox carries its prey, a pheasant hen, in its jaws. 
Opportunistic omnivores, foxes eat what they can find 
- birds, berries, eggs, mice, rabbits, frogs, worms, grains 


Science takes a wider view. Defra’s habitat 
model suggests 430,000 foxes nationally, and 
recent research indicates that, while their 
spread into urban areas continues, the rural 
picture is mixed. Mange, competition with 
badgers and intensity of gamekeeping are all 
factors, but modern land management 
deserves a closer look. Notwithstanding the 
many farmers who work hard to conserve 
wildlife, there are vast areas of Britain where 
hedgerows are annually flailed, hay-meadows 
converted to silage and arable margins pushed 
back for extra crops - all actions that reduce 
food for foxes. 

The recreational revolution adds new 
pressure: pony paddocks and golf courses can 
do severe damage if managed badly. Of course, 
foxes are far more robust than yellowhammers 
or dormice, but good vole numbers appear to 
reduce predation on our beleaguered lapwings 
and redshanks, so there are many benefits 
when small mammal habitats survive. 


WIDE-RANGING TASTE 


Foxes eke a living wherever there is food and 
shelter, from south-coast beaches to the 
Highlands, catholic in their food selection and 
complex in their interactions with other 
species. They hunt rabbits - atleast where 
haemorrhagic disease hasn't eradicated this 
textbook prey. They hunt earthworms with 
enthusiastic zeal and, perhaps more startlingly, 
can also be effective predators of dawn fawns. 
One Swedish study found that 81% of roe fawns 
were taken, a fact that British forestry 
managers worried about deer browsing 
pressure may wish to ponder. 

Adult deer are far beyond a fox's capacity, 
but where their range still overlaps with that 
of the wolf, foxes readily consume deer and wild 
boar carrion. In Britain, they instead exploit 


THE BOXING DAY HUNT 


Boxing Day is also St Stephen's Day, which 
seems to have become mixed with folklore 
about another St Stephen who was a patron 
saint of horses. The ancient practice of 
feeding horses generously on 26 December 
possibly contributed to this becoming the 
busiest day on the hunting calendar. 
Sixteen years after the Hunting with Dogs 
Act outlawed foxhunting, its traditions are 
kept alive by bloodless draghunts where 
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foxhounds or bloodhounds follow a pre-laid 
scent, or a human runner. Controversial 
trail hunts - where the route is not revealed 
in advance - also continue, accounting for 
conflicts between participants who argue 
that they are legally keeping culture alive 
and those who claim that foxes are being 
deliberately or recklessly killed. Many 
meets have been cancelled for 2021 due to 
the ongoing uncertainty about coronavirus. 





herbivores killed by cars, or meat presented 
to them as a garden treat. 

We talk of wolves only in the past tense, but 
foxes coexisted with them long before they 
acquired us as neighbours. And even earlier, 

a cousin species leapt on lemmings and left its 
own furred footprints in the snow. The fossil 
record tells us that during Eurasia’s coldest 
times, Arctic foxes thrived while red kin moved 
southwards. A warming climate signals the 
reverse; now we know British Arctic foxes only 
through the odd jawbone uncovered in 
Pleistocene treasure troves such as Creswell 
Crags in Derbyshire. As the ice released us, red 
foxes returned over Doggerland, a bridge since 
lost under the North Sea. 

Much has changed for foxes over the past 
8,000 years, and today they share Britain with 
tens of millions of people. Many of us watch 
them; sometimes they sit on the roadside and 
watch us. There is much about their world that 
seems mysterious, but we enrich our own lives 
by pausing to wonder about theirs. @ 


_ Adele Brand is a Surrey-based ecologist. “The foxes 
y gave me my book The Hidden World of the Fox - they 
filled its pages with vole hunts and territorial 

| squabbles, stories of wild things surviving the human 

* world and the people alongside them, she says. 





NATURAL BORN 
KILLERS? 

For some, the most 
memorable fox encounter is 
unspeakably distressing: a 
chicken coop turned into a 
bloodbath. Anger is followed 
by moral questions about 
greed and waste, but that 
achieves nothing: holding 
a wild animal to human 
ethical standards is 
profoundly flawed. The 
instinct itself is common in 
carnivores from lions 
downwards: they do not 
have supermarkets and 
can't be sure of tomorrow's 
meal. Their prey drive 
compels them to snatch at 
every hunting opportunity, 
which can be catastrophic 
when prey is artificially 
confined. Foxes will usually 
store food that they cannot 
eat immediately, and 
electric fences and sturdy 
coops keep both hens and 
wildlife safe. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


RURAL TOURISM AND COVID 


Rural tourism in Britain was hit hard by Covid-19 last year, but will the ingenuity and 
enterprise of business owners prompt a recovery in 2021, whether or not an 
effective coronavirus vaccine comes to the rescue? Mark Rowe reports 


WHAT HAS THE 
IMPACT OF 
COVID-19 BEEN? 


Revenues from rural 

tourism were expected 

to fall by £17.6bn in 2020 

as aresult of Covid-19 

control measures - 

almost a third more than 

the estimated impact on 

tourism of Foot and Mouth 

Disease in 2001. VisitBritain 

forecast a 49% decline in 

domestic tourism spending last year, 

equalling a£44.9bn loss to the economy 

(and this was before the November restrictions). 
More than half of the annual value of the 

tourism sector to Cumbria’s economy has been 

wiped off. Even before the November lockdown 

was announced, there had been 23 million fewer 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Rural and coastal businesses didn't receive any specific financial aid. If they 






visits to the county in 
2020 (4996 down on 
2019), 32 million fewer 
visitor days (-51%) anda 
£1./6bn loss of revenue 
(-56%). In the Yorkshire 
Dales and North 
Yorkshire Moors 
National Parks, the 
financial losses are 
thought to be around 
25-30%, though Susan 
Briggs, director of consultancy 
The Tourism Network, says this is far 
higher for some B&Bs and rural hotels. "Many 
closed or reduced their capacity voluntarily and 
saw income drop by 8096." While many guests 
have rolled over cancelled bookings and 
deposits to 2021, "that money has already been 
spent keeping things open this year,’ says Briggs. 


employed staff, they could obtain support for furlough, while B&Bs and holiday 
cottages who pay business rates got grants of up to £10,000. The self-employed 
got some financial support through the measures that applied to all businesses. 





RURAL MUSEUMS 


Most rural museums were 
closed for at least four 
months, though Arts 
Council England and other 
grants have helped many to 
stay open, for now at least, with staff 
furloughed. Those that reopened first 
tended to be those where Covid-secure 
environments were easier to construct: 
modern buildings with wider floor areas 
and better ventilation. Museums in listed 
buildings, such as Blackwell, the Arts & 
Crafts house at Bowness-in-Windermere, 
took longer to adapt. 
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INNOVATION 


Most rural tourism businesses have 
an in-built advantage in implementing | 
social distancing, thanks to lower 
population density, less reliance on 
public transport and more space 
around shops, businesses and accommodation 
properties. Susan Briggs points to farmers who 
have opened small campsites to handle overflows 
from adjacent sites. “These are people who are 
eager to please - they drop milk round to the 
tents and those little touches are things people 
remember and which will change people's 
impressions of the countryside." Elsewhere, farm 
attractions have offered drive-in-cinemas. 










of UK tourism is in rural areas 
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decline in UK domestic 
tourism in 2020 


Sources: VisitBritain, CLA and National 
Coastal Tourism Academy 
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“Many (hotels and B&Bs) closed or 
reduced their capacity voluntarily and 
saw income drop by 80%” 


Susan Briggs, director of consultancy The Tourism Network 





NEW ORDERS AT THE PUB 


The UK has 116 community-owned pubs; according to the Plunkett Foundation, 
during the first lockdown, two-thirds of community pubs carried on trading, 
offering services such as shops, home deliveries, takeaways and wellbeing 
support lines. Plunkett's More Than a Pub programme has been relaunched, , 
offering business development advice and up to £100,000 in loans and 
grants to communities seeking to take control of their pub. For example, 
residents in the village of Stonesfield, Oxfordshire, have been encouraged 
to buy a share in their local pub The White Horse to secure its future. 





SCOTTISH ISLANDS GO ONLINE 

Hhoda Meek, owner of Tiree Tea, heard 

the news of the first lockdown while 
assembling tea bags in her spare room. "I 
had no customers and realised | had to do 
better online," she recalls. Her response 
was to start a community venture, Isle2O, 
that has brought together small businesses 
from the Soottish isles on a shopping 
website, isle20.com. Meek now has 110 
vendors and a directory of 480 businesses. 


WINDERMERE JETTY MUSEUM 
Cumbria’s Windermere Jetty Museum, 
which documents local boating history, 
was closed for four months with staff 
furloughed. Upon reopening, it has been 
adapted and expanded along the shores of 
Lake Windermere so that visitors can take 
food from the café out to makeshift 
campfires. Exhibited boats were relocated 
to a wildflower meadow and there are also 
plans to interpret the area's oral history. 





THE WENSLEYDALE 
EXPERIENCE 

Offering luxurious yurt stays, 
this farm also gave guests 
opportunities to get 
hands-on during farm tours. 


THE TAN HILL INN 

In the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park, the Tan Hill 
Inn invested in geodesic 
bubbles to enable guests to 
eat outside in cold weather. 


THE COURT YARD DAIRY 
This cheese shop and café 
in Settle, North Yorkshire, 
imported a pair of cable-car 
gondolas so that diners 
could safely social distance. 
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NEWS 


WHAT DOES 
2021 HOLD’? 


Rhoda Meek, director of Isle20: 
“There’s a great opportunity in 2021 
for island creatives and producers 
and businesses to really innovate 
and capitalise on their creativity. 

We need to Covid-proof businesses, 
so tourism is not the main income.” 


Susan Briggs, director of The 
Tourism Network: “The only way 
forward is to believe in better times. 
Rural tourism will really take off in 
2021 - there's been a change in 
mindset. People now understand 
the power of nature to heal." 


Caroline Robinson, business 
development manager, Lakeland 
Arts: "There are a lot of creative 
people in arts organisations... That 
means you can be nimble and adapt 
to a fast-changing environment. 
Covid has given usa chance to 
accelerate a lot of the technology 
changes we were looking to do.” 


Dan James, sustainable economy 
manager, Visit Exmoor: “My fear is 
for the survival of small business 
amid restrictions and ongoing 
uncertainty. There are glimmers of 
hope: there is a growing demand for 
authentic rural experiences that 
connect with nature in all seasons.” 


Samantha Richardson, academy 
director, National Coastal Tourism 
Academy: “Covid-19 presents a 
significant opportunity to truly 
address seasonality - 32% of all 
visits to coastal areas take place 

in July and August.” 


Patricia Yates, director of 
VisitBritain: “There is a big job to 
do to get domestic holidays 
humming again and boost 
consumer confidence. Tourism has 
been one of the first and hardest 
hit sectors from the Covid-19 
pandemic. Tourism is also going 
to need all of us to make sure it 
bounces back to once again be 
one of the most successful 
sectors of the UK economy.” 


Have your say? What do you 
think about the issues raised here? 
Write to the address on page three or 
email editor@countryfile.com 
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rom ancient times, the tree has been 
a powerful emblem of strength, 
growth and rebirth to people of many 
faiths and philosophies, symbolised 
by the concept of The Tree of Life. 

But in more recent times we have come to 
realise the vital role trees play in protecting 
our planet: they are trees of life in a very 

real sense. 

By absorbing carbon dioxide and letting out 
oxygen, they help purify the atmosphere and 
stand in the very forefront of the battle against 
climate change. Yet all around the world trees 
are being hacked down at a disastrous rate. 
Here in the UK we are woefully short of them; 
only 1396 of our land surface is covered by 
trees compared to an average of 38% in 
mainland Europe. 

But action is being taken. Countryfile has 
just launched a two-year mission called Plant 
Britain, with the initial goal of planting 750,000 
trees - one for every child in the UK who started 
primary school this year. When I was at primary 
school in the 1940s all we knew about trees was 
that they produced wood. Today's youngest 
students are much better informed and 
hopefully Plant Britain will enforce the message 
that trees are important in their lives. 
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“We want to challenge everyone 
to do their bit, no matter how 
large or small a space they hace" 


TOP Even small copses 
of trees can sequester 
significant amounts of 
carbon dioxide as they 
grow ABOVE Matt Baker 
plants the first sapling 
at Countryfile Wood, 
Quarry Bank, Cheshire 


Also joining this arboreal surge are The 
Woodland Trust, pledging to plant 50 million 
trees over the next five years, more than double 
its usual target, while the National Trust is 
aiming for 20 million over 10 years. The 
Government has set itself the challenge of 
creating 30,000 hectares of new woodland in 
England by 2025, but critics are already 
querying whether that target will be met. 

Countryfile’s ambitious project is now well 
underway with 200,000 trees already planted, 
special areas being created at 12 Woodland 
Trust sites across the nation and its own 
Countryfile Wood beginning life alongside an 


www.countryfile.com 


ancient woodland at Quarry Bank, sitting on 
the border between Greater Manchester and 
Cheshire. Matt Baker was there to plant the 
first sapling, which became the first entry on 
Plant Britain’s interactive map. Many 
thousands more will follow as viewers across 
the UK log in to show where and what trees 
they have planted. 

As an extra incentive, if you leave your 
contact details on the Countryfile website 
- bbc.co.uk/countryfile - you might be 
randomly selected to go planting with a 
Countryfile presenter on one of the 12 sites. The 
closing date for entries is 1l February at lOam. 
“We want to challenge everyone to do their bit, 
no matter where they live or how large or small 
a space they have to plant in,” says Jane Lomas, 
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CLOCKWISE FROM 
ABOVE Children love 
coming back to a tree 
they’ve planted to see how 
it has grown; for the Plant 
Britain launch, Margherita 
Taylor interviews an 
expert to discover exactly 
how trees capture carbon; 
staked saplings ina 

newly planted wood 





the Countryfile series editor. “From gardens to 
shared community spaces, balconies and 
window boxes, we’re encouraging the UK to go 
planting to combat climate change, for their 
own wellbeing and for the sake of our wildlife.” 


SMALL STEPS BRING BIG BENEFITS 


In the middle of a housing estate in Witney, 
Oxfordshire is a new ‘tiny forest’ about the size 
of atennis court. One of the many projects 
highlighted by Plant Britain, it’s being created 
by the charity Earthwatch, which hopes to start 
hundreds more across the country. Standing 
amid 600 saplings of native species, from oak to 
birch and blackthorn, Earthwatch programme 
manager Louise Hartley says: “Tiny forests like 
this will improve air quality, act as a buffer 
against traffic noise, help prevent flooding, be 
havens for wildlife and provide space for local 
people to connect with nature, and we will be 
carefully monitoring all these benefits.” 

But can you still be part of Plant Britain ifthe 
only space you have is a window box? “Of course 
you can,” says Isabelle Palmer, city garden 
designer and author of The Balcony Gardener. 
“There’s a whole selection of dwarf trees out 
there to make your own mini urban forest ina 
pot or recycled container. You can grow trees 
from seed or buy them from garden centres at 
very reasonable prices,” says Isabelle. o 
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“The 


Woodland Trust believes 
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wwe need to boost the UK's tree 
cocer from 13% to 19% by 2050” 


“Conifers, such as spruce and yew, emit a high 
amount of oxygen, are evergreen so you'll have 
your forest all year round, and grow very slowly 
within the confines of your pot. You don't need 
a garden to create something special.” 

HRH The Prince of Wales is passionate about 
woodland. “Ever since I can remember I have 
had a passion for planting trees and restoring 
lost habitats such as wildflower meadows. I 
always look for every opportunity to plant a tree 
in the right place, let alone to replace trees that 
die or have blown down with two others, if 
possible. Planting a tree means leaving a lasting 
legacy - one that my children and your children 
and grandchildren will be able to enjoy long 
after I am gone.” 


TOP Joe Porter (left) of 
Westonbirt Arboretum 
shows presenter Ellie 
Harrison how trees are 

a vital life support for 
wildlife ABOVE For the 
Plant Britain launch, Anita 
Rani (left) plants trees 
with residents of Bradford 
Canterbury Estate 
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Whois paying for the trees in Plant Britain? 
Many people taking part will be providing their 
own, as will the various partners in the scheme, 
including the council in Bradford which is 
'ereening-up' Anita Rani's home city with 
55,000 more trees. Anita reported from 
Bradford in the launch programme, which 
also featured Ellie Harrison being bravely 
transported to the treetops at Westonbirt, 
The National Arboretum in Gloucestershire. 
Over the next two years, Countryfile will be 
checking regularly on the progress of Plant 
Britain. This is a big, ambitious project, 
coinciding with the BBC’s 100th anniversary. 
The Woodland Trust believes we need to boost 
the nation’s tree cover from 18% to 19% by 
2050, so here’s your chance to grab a spade 
and make a difference! @ 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


e Plant a tree - in your garden or local Woodland Trust site - 
then log the details of where you planted it online. Do this before 
10am on 1 February 2021 and you'll be entered into the draw for a 
chance to plant a tree with a Countryfile presenter. To log your 
details and for more information, go to bbe.co.uk/countryfile 


™ Watch John Craven on Countryfile, 
sunday evenings on BBC One. 


www.countryfile.com 
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HOW TO PLANT A TREE 
BY GARDENERS’ WORLD MAGAZINE 
You can buy native trees from most good garden centres. 
Some will come already in pots, but bare-rooted trees are 
also commonly sold. Autumn is the best time to plant trees, 
giving them ample time to establish a good root system for 
strong branches and lush foliage in the following growing 
season. To encourage roots to grow out in search of water 
and nutrients, prepare the soil thoroughly over a much 
larger area than just the planting hole; break up compaction 
at the base of the planting hole to allow deep rooting. For 


more information, see gardenersworld.com/how-to/ 
grow-plants/how-to-plant-trees/ 


Stand the tree in water to ensure its roots are damp. 

Dig a square hole that's slightly wider than the pot your 
tree is in, but no deeper. Square holes help the roots to 
spread via the corners. Lightly fork the base and sides of 
the hole to ensure the soil isn't compacted. 


Remove the pot from container-grown trees and any 

wrapping from bare-root ones. Tease out and unwind 
any circling roots and cut off any damaged ones. This will 
encourage the roots to venture out into the soil. Stand the 
tree in the planting hole, then lay a cane across the hole to 
check that the top of the rootball - or the dark soil mark on 
bare-root trees - is level with the soil surface. 
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Backfill around the rootball with the excavated soil, 
shaking the tree a little to help the soil settle around 

the roots. Then use your heel to firm gently all around the 
rootball and ensure there is good contact between the roots 
and the soil. This is important as roots will die if left sitting in 
air pockets. You may need to top up the soil again to ground 
level, then firm it down once more. 








PLANT BRITAIN 





If planting in an 
exposed site, stake the 
tree to prevent windrock, 
which can tear the roots 
and create a gap around 
the base of the trunk that 
can fill with water and 
encourage rot. The stake 
should be hammered in at 
a 45° angle. Attach the 
trunk to the stake using an 
adjustable tree tie. Water 
the tree thoroughly, then 
keep it watered during 

dry spells for at least the 
first year. 
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Stove supplied by Clock Woodburners 


Advertisement 


Meet the MidCat - the eco-friendly woodburning solution 


There really is nothing quite like a homely We know how much your trusty woodburner means 
woodburning stove on a gloomy winter's day. to you, it matches your décor and was only installed 
Despite wood being a renewable energy source - a few years ago. Thats why the fitting of a MidCat 
and widely regarded as carbon neutral - there is is the most effective solution for anyone wishing to 
increasing awareness and concern about the impact reduce their environmental impact, whilst enjoying 
of the resultant smoke on air quality. With the new the benefits of a woodburner. It will improve the 
Environmental Bill, which promises to protect the environmental impact of all older stoves as well as 
UK natural environment and take measures to further enhancing new models. Theres no need to go 
tackle pollution, the question must be asked, what is out and buy a new stove - well, unless of course you 
the future of woodburning? want to! 

Well, what if I told you that there is now a way to What are you waiting for? Are you ready to take 
keep your beloved woodburner and use it with a your woodburning stove into a greener age? 


clean conscience? 











Trefor Jenkins, managing director of Midtec Products 
Ltd, has for many years been looking to address the 
potential environmental impact that comes with 
woodburning stoves. With the introduction of the 
Clean Air Strategy in 2019, it provided the perfect 
opportunity for Trefor and his team of highly skilled , 
individuals to develop a product to finally push 
the industry boundaries and make woodburning 
an environmentally friendly and sustainable 
heating solution. 


Ihe MidCat is conveniently designed to be 
retrofitted to your existing stove or will equally 
improve a new stove. Using specially developed 
catalysis-emissions-technology (CET), the new 
MidCat guarantees to: 


e Reduce carbon monoxide output by more 
than 75% 


e Reduce organic gaseous compounds by 35% 


e Reduce the solids and liquids which 
create particulate matter by 25% 


e Increase heat output from the flue gas 


e Improve the performance of many older 
stoves and make them compliant with the 
new Ecodesign Regulations 


e Enhance newer models and future-proof them 
against further tightening of environmental 
regulations 


For further information, please visit: www.midtec.co.uk or email sales@midtec.co.uk 


FORGOTTEN WONDERS OF 


ANCIENT BRITAIN 


stonehenge is a global icon, yet up and down the UK, in fields, churchyards and forests, 
lie other mysterious and fascinating remnants of our distant past. Mary-Ann Ochota 
seeks out some of the countrys more obscure ancient marvels 

















ANCIENT WONDERS 


n Britain’s past there are cannibals, shamans, 

sun-, moon- and water-worshippers. We 

have mummies, mandrakes and magic. 

The range and depth of fascinating, complex 

archaeology is unrivalled anywhere else in 
the world, and all around us there are exquisite 
ancient treasures that are almost forgotten. 
Many open-air sites offer just the slightest hint 
of their previous grandeur. Many astonishing 
artefacts sit quietly among thousands of others 
in museum collections. 

At times when the future feels spectacularly 
unpredictable and worrying, I find solace in 
exploring our shared and mysterious past. 

Take a minute to wonder why Ice Age people in 
Somerset made cups out of human skulls (as at 
Gough's Cave), Neolithic people on Anglesey built 
decorated tombs (such as Barclodiad y Gawres), or 
why medieval people in Herefordshire carved 
naked ladies on their churches (like at Kilpeck 
church) and you stop worrying for a bit. 

Sometimes these mysteries make you marvel, or 
laugh. Sometimes they're poignant reminders of 
sorrow and loss. Just like the people who built and 
used them - and just like us - they're complex, 
contrary and defy easy explanation. 

In Britain we have a wealth of ancient mysteries 
to explore. This winter we might not be able to 
journey geographically. Instead, I invite you to time 
travel to new cultures and intriguing perspectives. 


12 forgotten wonders’ 


1. KNOWLTON CIRCLES, DORSET 
People began building earthworks in Knowlton around 2500 
BC (about the same time as Stonehenge and the Ancient 
Egyptian pyramid at Giza). On one side there’s a confluence 
of rivers. On the other there's a field of natural sinkholes. 
Although it's eroded and now mostly forgotten, it's likely that 
Knowlton was once renowned - Dorset's equivalent of a 
great temple by the River Ganges, between water and the 
underworld. One of the earthworks still provokes wonder 
because, in the middle, bizarrely, someone built a church. 
The church was built in the TI1OOs - some 3,500 years 
after the circle was dug. At many ancient sites across the 
country, Christian builders tried to destroy evidence of 
earlier pagan beliefs. Others, they reinterpreted - sacred 
springs became holy wells, for example. But here at 
Knowlton, the ancient features appear to be celebrated. 
We don't know how the locals explained the story of their 
church inside the circle; perhaps they imagined they were 
purging its pagan wickedness and claiming it for a Christian 
God. Or perhaps they didn’t see a conflict - this wasa 
special place, even if the rituals changed. When the village 
declined the church fell into ruin. But tales of Knowlton’s 
ghosts and magic persist, firing our imaginations for 4,000 
years and counting. 
english-heritage.org.uk 9 


Photo: Guy Edwardes 
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2. GREENSTED CHURCH, ESSEX 


This unassuming building is the oldest wooden church in the world. A church has 
been standing on this spot since GBOAD when St Cedd, a monk sent from Holy 
Island in Northumbria, was invited to convert the East Saxons, who still give their 
name to the county, Essex. The main body of the church that stands now dates to 
1053AD. Fifty-one of the original oak wall timbers survive. You can see the tool 
marks made by medieval carpenters, and a thousand years later the timbers are 


still standing strong. greenstedchurch.org.uk/history.html 


3. ROYSTON CAVE, HERTFORDSHIRE 

In August 1/42, workmen digging next to an ancient 
crossroads discovered the entrance to a bottle-shaped 
cavern cut out of the chalk bedrock below. The walls are 
covered in carvings, including people, hearts and swords. 
Many ofthe images are Christian - St Catherine and the 
cruoifixion, for example - and one theory is this might have 
been a secret chapel used by the Knights Templar. Their 
organisation was destroyed in the early 1300s by King Philip 
IV of France, who owed them a fortune. But not all Templars 
were killed; in England, some disappeared into secular life or 
to other religious orders. Could this cave be a meeting place 
from atime when the Templars had officially ceased to 
exist? We can't date the chalk carvings, but from the details of 
crowns and clothing on the figures, historians have speculated 
they must date from the 1350s or later. Which might mean 
the order survived for longer than thought. roystoncave.co.uk 


4. THORNBOROUGH HENGES, NORTH YORKSHIRE 

Between Yorkshire's Pennine hills and the North York Moors Is the greatest 
concentration of prehistoric henge monuments in the British Isles. Thornborough 
is at the centre of this vast ritual landscape, where three henges - ceremonial 
spaces encircled by earth banks and ditches - are joined together by wide 
earthwork avenues. The line runs roughly north-west to south-east, and the 
slight dog-leg in the alignment perfectly mirrors the three stars of Orion's Belt. 
Coincidence? You decide. 























5. GRIME’S GRAVES, NORFOLK 

The only known late-Neolithic flint mine in England, this 
field boasts the remains of more than 400 ancient mine 
shafts, dug about 4,500 years ago. Miners dug more 
than 10m deep with deer-antler picks to reach lumps of 
prized black flint that they then shaped into axes, 
arrowheads, scraper and piercing tools. Archaeologists 
have found offerings including chalk figures and animal 
remains inside the mine, a dangerous and perhaps 
sacred underworld. 

english-heritage.org.uk 
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6. SUNKENKIRK, CUMBRIA 

One of three astonishing stone circles in the Lake District 
(the others are Castlerigg near Keswick and Long Meg and 
her Daughters near Penrith), this circle is one of the earliest 
built in Britain. The stones marked a meeting place for 
Neolithic communities, probably both spiritual and sociable. 





7. STAR CARR ANTLERS, NORTH YORKSHIRE 

About 11,000 years ago, hunter-gatherers here foraged wild plants and hunted 
deer, elk and fish. They didn't have pottery, writing or metal tools. But they did 
devote hundreds of hours to shaping the skulls and antlers of deer into head- 
dresses. Were they used by tribal leaders? Shamans during rituals? They've 
survived so long because they were carefully dropped into a lake that eventually 
turned into peaty soil and preserved them. Headdresses from Star Carr can be 
seen at the Rotunda Museum Scarborough, The British Museum, and The 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, Cambridge. starcarr.com 


Photos: Alamy, Getty, National Museums of Scotland 
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8. CALANAIS, ISLE OF LEWIS, OUTER HEBRIDES 
Ancient Greek writers describe a race of people known as 
the Hyperboreans, who live beyond the North Wind and have 
atemple dedicated to the moon god. It's just possible that 
they were describing the astonishing stone monument of 
Calanais on the Isle of Lewis. It's the Stonehenge most 
people have never heard of. historicenvironment.scot 


9. PAVILAND CAVE BURIAL, GOWER PENINSULA, WALES 

During the lce Age 33,000 years ago, this cave overlooked a wide, dry plain. When 
the weather allowed, people walked across the land-bridge from Europe to hunt 
wild game. During one visit, a young man died and for unknown reasons, his body 


was covered with powdered red ochre and he was carefully buried in the cave with 
a mammoth skull and carved rods of mammoth ivory. This is the earliest human 


burial ever found in Britain - and one of the strangest. 
oumnh.ox.ac.uk/red-lady-of-paviland-O 


10. TOWIE STONE BALL, ABERDEENSHIRE 
Archaeologists have found 500 of these carved stone balls 
across north-eastern Scotland, dating to around 3000BC. 
This one is just larger than a tennis ball and has four ‘knobs’: 
three carved with intricate swirls, one completely blank. We 
dont know what they're for. Perhaps they were symbols of 
power or vessels for spirits or ancestors, or for divining the 
future or casting spells. Some think they might have been for 
ritual human sacrifice - a knock to the head would have 
done some damage! 

You can see the Towie Stone Ball on display at the National 
Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh (Scotland Galleries, Level 
O, Glimpses of The Sacred). nms.ac.uk 


www.countryfile.com 








11. WENHAS TON DOOM, SUFFOLK 

In1892, the chancel arch of St Peter’s was being replaced 
and the old whitewashed planks were dumped outside. The 
next morning the rain had washed off the white to reveal 
images beneath - a medieval painting of the Last 
Judgement, or Doom. The Doom's survival is itself a miracle. 
medievalart.co.uk/2016/07/02/the-great-and-terrible-day-of-the- 
lord-the-wenhaston-doom 
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ANCIENT WONDERS 


12. RUDSTON MONOLITH, EAST YORKSHIRE 

This is the tallest standing stone in Britain at almost eight metres high, with 
possibly the same again below ground. And it stands just four metres from the 
corner of the parish church. Of course, the stone was here first - it dates from 
around 1600BO, about 2,/00 years before the church. There's a hole at the top of 
the stone, probably drilled in medieval times to hold a wooden cross. It's very likely 
that's why the village has its name: in Old English, rood means 'cross' and stane 
means ‘stone’, hence Rood-Stane, or Rudston. 
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Mary-Ann Ochota is a familiar face on TV archaeology programmes, including 
Time Team, and Smithsonian Channel's Mystic Britain. Find Mary-Ann on Twitter 
and Instagram @MaryAnnOchota and at maryannochota.com. 






SECRET 


Mary-Ann’s book, Secret Britain: Unearthing our Mysterious Past (Frances Lincoln, 
BRITAIN 


£20) is out now. Hear Mary-Ann talk about her book on BBC Radio 4's Loose Ends, 
available on BBC Sounds. bbe.co.uk/sounds/play/mO000my37 
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Hog in the 





limelight 


Forget the stereotypes - pigs are oinkcredibly 
smart, as one famous 18th-century hog 
proved. Clare Balding tells the tale of the 
Learned Pig, the swine whose feats of memory 
astonished the world of Georgian Britain 





Clare Balding is a writer 
and broadcaster, whose 
many programmes for the 
BBC include the Wimbledon 
Championships and the 
long-running Radio 4 series 
Ramblings, each of which is 
based on a walk in the UK 
countryside, available on 
BBC iPlayer (bbe.co.uk/ 


programmes/bOO6xrr2). 


Her latest book is Heroic 
Animals, a collection of 
true tales about feats of 
exceptional skill or bravery 
among the animal world. 
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Photos BBC, Mary Evans 


he word ‘pig’ is hurled as an insult. 
You're a greedy pig or a dirty pig, 
never a clever pig or a handsome 
pig. Pigis a derogatory name for a 
police officer or the worst of male 
chauvinists. Selfish drivers are road hogs. 
An untrustworthy, unfaithful or unkind 
person is a swine. It’s really not fair. Pigs 
are thought of as smelly, dirty and stupid 
but that couldn’t be further from the truth. 

Pigs are clean. Forget the stereotypes. Given 
enough space, they will always avoid soiling the 
areas where they sleep or eat. They wallow in 
mud only to cool themselves down, as they 
have no sweat glands - which, by the way, brings 
me to another fallacy. You can’t possibly ‘sweat 
like a pig’ ifa pig doesn’t sweat. 

Pigs are intelligent. Studies in the 1990s at 
Emory University, Atlanta, showed that they 
were able to use a cursor on a computer 
screen to distinguish between images they 
had seen before or were seeing for the first 
time. They learned to do this just as quickly 
as chimpanzees. 


CLEVER AND COLLABORATIVE 


Pigs are also able to move mirrors to search for 
hidden food. They can collaborate and 
communicate through symbols. They have 
excellent memories and are able to recognise 


specific individuals. They are not misled by 
people dressing in identical outfits or changing 
other attributes of their appearance. 

Pigs are emotional. In 2015, researchers at 
Wageningen University in the Netherlands 
proved that pigs can share their feelings. 
They have displayed empathy and sympathy. 
They care. 

One famous example of an outstandingly 
clever pig was the Georgian wonder, the 
Learned Pig, who wowed audiences across the 
country in the 1780s. The pig had been trained 
by Samuel Bisset, proprietor of a travelling 
novelty show, and exhibited with great success 
in Dublin. When Bisset died, the pig passed 
into the hands of a man called John Nicholson 
who, according to All Things Georgian, 
“possessed a peculiar power over animals: he 
taught a turtle to fetch and carry, a hare to 
beat a drum with its hind feet; he taught six 
cocks to perform a country dance; his three 
cats to play several tunes on the dulcimer with 
their paws and to imitate Italian opera”. 

His pig, however, dwarfed all of the 
menagerie’s collective achievements. Nicholson 
‘taught’ the pig how to tell the time and count 
the number of people in a room. He could spell 
out a name and answer direct questions. As 
one newspaper described it: “This entertaining 
and sagacious animal casts accounts by means 
of Typographical cards, in the same manner as 
a Printer composes, and by the same method 
sets down any capital or Surname, reckons the 
number of People present, tells by evoking ona 
Gentleman’s Watch in company what is the 
Hour and Minutes; he likewise tells any Lady’s 
Thoughts in company, and distinguishes all 
sorts of colours.” 

Nicholson took his “Wonderful Pig’ on tour. 
The crowds flocked to see the spectacle in ® 





“Pigs have excellent 
memories and are 
able to reeognise 
specific individuals... 


Pigs are emotional” 















www.countryfile.com 
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ABOVE A19th-century 
illustration of Toby the 
Sapient Pig reading a 
book. His owner, 
magician Nicholas 
Hoare, claimed Toby 
could also read minds 


CLARE 
BALDING 





Extract from Heroic 
Animals: 100 Amazing 
Creatures Great and 
Small by Clare Balding 
(Hachette, £19.99). 


THE TAMWORTH TWO: A VERY PlG ADVENTURE 


Leeds, Wakefield, Derby, Nottingham and 
Northampton. Nicholson netted over 100 
guineas a week from his “grunting 
philosopher"and the newspapers spilled over 
with comic superlatives. 

Samuel Johnson never saw the Learned 
Pig, but he is said to have read a report of 
a Nottingham show and commented: “The 
pigs are a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, 
it seems not been wanting to man, but man 


to pig.” 


HONEST HOG 

All was going swimmingly until April 1785, 
when the pig and his owner were invited to 
perform at a private exhibition at Brooks’s, 
one of the most eminent gentlemen’s clubs in 
London. According to a newspaper report: “A 
good deal of confusion arose to the master of 
the pig and the company present, from the 


improper questions which were put to this 
grunting philosopher. He counted the 
company well enough; but when he was asked 
how many patriots were present, snorted at 
every member, and looked around for fresh 
order... ‘How many are there present who are 
Six pence clear of encumbrances?’ The pig 
stood still. ‘How many honest gentlemen?’ The 
pig would not stir. Here the master was obliged 
to apologise and in a confounded passion 
whipped the pig and beat a hasty retreat.” 

On reflection, I wonder if the Learned Pig 
read his audience with perfect accuracy. He 
may have been even cleverer than Nicholson 
realised. His bacon saved, he trotted off to 
Europe to play to packed houses across 
the continent. 

What happened after this is a matter of 
speculation. Some say that the pig died in 1788. 
Others that he survived the French Revolution 
in 1789 to make a triumphant return to his 
home soil, whereupon he was ready “to 
discourse on the Feudal System, the Rights of 
Kings and the Destruction of the Bastille”. 

The Learned Pig proved to be something of 
a trendsetter. Others to follow in his footsteps 
included Toby the Sapient Pig, who was the 
talk of London in the early 19th century. 
According to his owner, illusionist Nicholas 
Hoare, Toby could “discern a person’s 
thoughts”, something “never heard of before 
to be exhibited by an animal of the swine 
race”. He published an autobiography 
“written by himself” in 1817. @ 


The shadow of death hung over two Tamworth 
pigs. At just five months, their end was nigh, 
their destiny sealed, or so it seemed. However, 
these two brave piglets had other ideas. 

Their slaughter was marked for 8 January 
1998. The day dawned, with the young brother 
and sister being loaded into a lorry heading for 
the local abattoir in Malmesbury, Wiltshire, 
when they decided to make their great escape. 
They ran away from the abattoir, squeezed 
through a fence and swam across the river Avon 
before dashing through nearby gardens into a 
dense thicket near Tetbury Hill. That’s where 
they hid out for the following six days. 

The tale of a pair of piglets avoiding the 
butcher was lapped up by the media. They were 
dubbed the ‘Tamworth Two’. Reporters from all 
over the world were sent to cover the story. 


Their owner, council road sweeper Arnoldo 
Dijulio, declared that once the pigs were 
recaptured, he would send them back to the 
slaughterhouse. Animal lovers and newspapers 
were quick to offer large sums of money to save 
the pigs’ bacon. The Daily Mail eventually 
secured a deal to save ‘Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Pig’ in return for exclusive rights to 
their story and the photographs. 

After a week of freedom, the pigs were 
spotted foraging in the garden of Harold and 
Mary Clarke. Butch was recaptured but 
Sundance gave everyone the slip once again and 
headed into the thicket. It took two spaniels and 
a couple of tranquiliser darts to catch him. 

The Daily Mailsent Butch and Sundance to 
live at the Rare Breeds Centre, an animal 
sanctuary in Kent, where many of their fans 





were able to visit them. The BBC even made a 
drama about them in 2004 called The Legend 
of the Tamworth Two. 

Butch and Sundance died within six months 
of each other in 2011, at the age of 14. 


www.countryfile.com 











VWOODWARM ECO STOVES 


Our stunning new Fireview Eco 5kW, 7kW and 9kW stoves are available with either contemporary, 
or traditional styling. Perfectly complimenting our existing Phoenix Eco range. 


01884 35806 WOODWARM : — 


Energy Rating ۷۷ ^. woodwarmstoves.co.uk STOVES:"^ 








Our gardens, parks and countryside 
are full of hidden beauty at this 
time of year - and enjoying these 
moments of magic can help us 
through the darkest of times 


o we're settling in for what could be a tough 

winter. The short days of cold and damp can 

feel remorseless at the best of times but throw 

in coronavirus restrictions and lockdowns 

and it would be easy to feel overwhelmed with 
the challenges of family life, job uncertainty and the 
frightening threat to our health. There is a lot of 
despairing talk about digging in, gritting teeth and 
getting through it with grim resolution. 

And yet we are all forgetting that many of our most 
treasured memories come from the moody, atmospheric 
days of winter. We at BBC Countryfile Magazine had a big 
conversation about how to remain upbeat and inspiring 
during the cold months of the year but when we started 
talking about what we loved about this darkest of 
seasons, the ideas flowed and flowed until we had filled 
several pages of notes. We realised that we all loved 
winter. Or parts of it! 

There is much joy to be found every single day, in the 
big and small. The plaintive evensong of robins; watching 
a fox dash across an icy field; the magical low light ofa 
still, cold January afternoon; a blood-pumping walk over 
frost-hardened ground; the smell of wood-smoke at 
dusk; admiring the emerald lustre of holly leaves; curling 
EF - up post-walk by a fire with well-earned tea and cake. It 
pod pte 2 only takes one or two experiences - even quite small ones 

— — to transform an entire day. 
- - 4 Here are some of winter's enchantments that we'd like 
to share with you. 
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Animal 


tracks 
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Spindrift sparkling 
on your face 


05 


The sound of 
rain pounding 
on the roof 


Buttered 
crumpets 


09 


Gathering 
firewood 


The silhouette of an oak on the skyline 













1 Amazing 
murmurations: . 
hundreds of thousands 
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1 5 Wander in misty 
woodlands 
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Building 
snowpeople 


A fox darting 
across a 
frozen field 
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Coming 
home to 
a warm house 
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9 Bonfires and 


braziers, 
fire pits and chimineas 
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Chucking 
snowballs 


The first snowdrops 


Piping 
hot stews 





Snowflakes 
falling 


Photos: Getty, Alamy, Guy Edwardes, Jason Ingram 
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Pale-blue skies as 
clear as water 


DI 


Muddy 
wellies 





Bright night skies 
hU A winter-white fu lof stars 
A. 3 Drinking cocoa mountain hare 

froma thermos racing over snow 


Photos: Getty, Alamy, Naturepl.com 
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Hot porridge l 
for breakfast 





Hailstones 
bouncing 





Sunshine gleaming on 
a wet country lane 
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Hoar frost at dawn 
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Opening your ۱ 
curtains to the 


7 Barn owls quartering 
sight of the first snowfall 


over farmland 


Lon 
shadows 


Striking 
seed heads monochrome 
| rimed withfrost _ 
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International 
Tree Foundation 
Founded 1922 


TO PROTE 
ANCIENT 
FORESTS 
NEED MOR 
ROSES” 


The world's forests have never been so important and never 
been so under threat. By becoming an International Tree 
Foundation (ITF) member you can join a global movement of ` 1 
dedicated forest-defenders like Rose, restoring, conserving * 
and protecting ancient forests worldwide. ۔۔‎ 3 





















ITF Members have never been more needed. 
Your support will help: 

* Restore biodiversity 

* Conserve ancient forests 

* Protect sustainable livelihoods 


Free 
eco-tote 
bag for every 
new member 


p. 


You can join Rose today. Be part of the movement to conserve and 
restore forests worldwide at www.InternationalTreeFoundation.org/Countryfile 


Registered with 


FUNDRAISING *Rose Wamalwa (pictured) is an ITF partner working to protect the ancient 
/ REGULATOR Kakamega forest in Kenya. Photo credit: Globe Gone Green 





Charity Number: 1106269 
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Great 
davs out 
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WALK: St Mary's Island, Northumberland/ Tyne and Wear 






MIDWINTER LIFE ON 
NORTH-SEA SHORES 








Fven in the midst of winter, Britains north-eastern shores are home to 
a spectacular array of wildlife, including white-Teathered snow buntings, 
playful seals and flocks of golden plovers, says Anthony Toole 


ying within 10 miles 
E Newcastle upon 
Tyne's city centre, 

the short stretch of shoreline 
between Seaton Sluice and 
Whitley Bay is typical of the 
Northumberland and Tyne 
and Wear coast. Industrial 
relics, rocky headlands, 
sandy coves and fossil 
shales follow each other in 
quick succession, with an 
abundance and variety of 
wildlife wherever you look. 

Central to the scene, and a 
dominant feature from almost 
all viewpoints, is St Mary's 
Island, standing just a few 
hundred metres offshore. 
An island only at high tide, 
it's easily reached when the 
waters recede by means of a 
causeway that leads through 
an extensive area of rockpools. 


BIRDS APLENTY 
Though the terns, swifts, 
swallows and other summer 


ABOVE Snow buntings adopt a streaky russet plumage in winter 


migrants have long departed 
south, the resident birdlife — 
including redshanks, curlews, 
oystercatchers, dunlins and 
various species of plovers and 
gulls - is augmented in winter 
by visitors from Scandinavia 


"GREY SEALS HAU 


ON TO THE ISLANDS 


ROCKS TO REST IN 


THE WINTRY SUN" 


and Russia. Many ofthese are 
passage migrants, such as 
redwings, fieldfares and 
pink-footed geese, glimpsed 
as they fly inland toward more 
sheltered farmlands and 
freshwater ponds. 

Others will remain through 
the cold months, finding a rich 
harvest of invertebrates in the 
sands and seaweed-covered 
rocks. Golden plovers 





congregate in large flocks, 
rising en masse for little 
apparent reason, then settling 
again. Sanderlings dart back 
and forth mere inches from the 
creep ofthe tide. Colourful 
snow buntings hop about in 
close proximity 
i OUT to humans, while 
whimbrels and 
bar-tailed 
godwits maintain 
their distance 
at the edge of 
the rocks. 


SEALS AND DOLPHINS 
A viewing area and hide on the 
seaward side of the lighthouse 
looks over the outer rocks, 
where grey seals haul 
themselves out to rest in the 
wintry sun. They will have swum 
here from Lindisfarne and the 
Farne Islands to the north, 
where they gave birth to their 
pups during the autumn. 
Harbour porpoises and 
white-beaked dolphins might 
also make brief appearances, 
the latter being more abundant 
in these North Sea waters than 
their bottlenose cousins. 
Wheatears and pied wagtails 
can be seen skipping across 
the rocks, and out to sea you 
might catch sight of passing 
cormorants, shearwaters, 
petrels and skuas, or rafts of 
floating scoters and eiders. 





€ TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
From the car park beside the 
roundabout to the north of 
Seaton Sluice, follow the © 
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GREAT DAYS OUT 


No longer in operation, 19th-century St Mary's Lighthouse 
now functions as a visitor centre. Climb 137 steps to the 
top for spectacular views of the North Sea coastline 


TT 
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ABOVE Grey seals can be seen resting on the rocks around St Mary’s Island, digesting after hunting at sea 


footpath to the harbour. 

The surrounding low hills are 
largely composed of chalk, 
sand and flint, once used as 
ballast by ships that carried 
coal to London. An 18th- 
century glass factory here was 
once the biggest manufacturer 
of bottles in England. The 
harbour mouth suffered from 
silting, so The Cut — a straight 


channel to the sea, 2/0 metres 
long, nine metres wide and five 
metres deep - was dug In 1761. 

From the footbridge over 
The Cut, continue south around 
Collywell Bay. The bay is 
dominated by a large boulder 
known as Charlie’s Rock, 
which was named after a local 
character who planted a 
garden on its summit. 


WILDLIFE HAVENS ON WINTER SHORES 





SNETTISHAM, NORFOLK 
Watch the pre-dawn spectacle of 
tens of thousands of pink-footed 
geese flying in from The Wash to 
forage in Norfolk's fields, while 
knots and bar-tailed godwits feed 
on the mudflats. 


CAERLAVEROCK, 
DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY 
Waders and wildfowl gather in large 
numbers on the extensive wet mud, 
sands and saltmarsh, mixing with 
huge flocks of whooper swans and 
barnacle geese from Greenland. 


Follow the footpath along 
the cliff edge past Crag Point 
and on to the car park east of 
the Delaval Arms. Continue on 
the cliff-top path around the 
next bay. Fossils of prehistoric 
plants can be found in the 
shale beds beneath this 
stretch of cliff. If the tide is 
out, cross the causeway on 
to St Mary's Island. 


LOUGH FOYLE, 

COUNTRY DERRY 

An area of sea lough and intertidal 
habitats where flocks of whooper 
swans from Iceland and pale-bellied 
brent geese from the Canadian 
Arctic mix with wildfowl and waders. 





© WINTER WETLANDS 
Return to the mainland and 
follow the promenade south 
around the bend to acar park 
at the northern end of Whitley 
Sands. A viewing screen allows 
you to observe the gulls, 
mallards, moorhens, coots and 
possibly short-eared owls that 
frequent the small wetland 
nature reserve. 

From the western end of the 
car park, take the bridle path 
northwards - this will bring 
you back to the Delaval Arms. 
Across the road is Old Hartley. 
In 1862, the nearby Hartley 
colliery was the scene of one 
ofthe worst disasters in 
British mining history, when 
a blocked shaft led to the 
deaths of 204 men and boys. 
Following the tragedy, new 
legislation was written making 
it compulsory for all mines to 
have two separate shafts. 


© DENE AND POND 

Cross the road to Old Hartley 
and continue downhill past the 
remains of a railway bridge. 

At the bottom of the hill, enter 
Holywell Dene and take the 
surfaced road to a bridge over 
Seaton Burn. Cross the bridge 
and stile and follow the 





RSPB CONWY, CONWY 


Lagoons, reed beds and saltmarsh 
attract many waders and waterfowl, 
including godwits, lapwings, 
shelducks, water rails and great 
white egrets. Starling murmurations 
can be seen at dusk. 
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THE ROUTE 
6.6 MILES/10.5KM | 4 HOURS | EASY 


riverbank through semi-natural 
woodland with a dense 
understorey of shrubs and 
brambles. The path leads past 
a cataract and several fallen 
trees that bridge the river. 
Where the stream emerges 
from a constructed tunnel, 
go uphill to a junction with an 
old waggonway. Go through 
the old railway bridge to meet 
a straight path that runs 
between hawthorns - there 
may still be berries on the trees, 
providing a valuable winter 
food source for flocks of 
redwings, fieldfares and 
possibly even waxwings. 
When you reach a second 
track crossing the footpath, 
follow this to the left. Look out 
for waders as you pass a field 
with a wet scrape. Continue to 
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SCAN HERE 
to access this 
route on your 
mobile device 











the next field and an open 

hide looking over the southern 
shore of Holywell Pond, where 
pink-footed geese, flying in over 
St Mary’s Island, mix with 
resident greylags. Curlews and 
redshanks forage at the pond's 
edge and a kingfisher can often 
be seen perching among the 
nearby reed beds. 


© NORTHERN ARRIVALS 
Return past the scrape and 
continue through open fields, 
possibly accompanied by 
flocks of hedgerow birds, such 
as tits, buntings and finches. 
Some of these will be residents, 
but a substantial number will 
have arrived in the autumn 
from northern Europe. 

To your left stands an 18th- 
century obelisk, associated 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
| 1 . Ordnance 
y Survey 


with the nearby National Trust 
property of Seaton Delaval 
Hall, while about a mile in front 
of you, rising above the field 
boundaries, is the lighthouse 
of St Mary's Island. 

The footpath continues 
through an avenue of gorse 
and hawthorns before 
descending over a stile and 
along a series of steps into 
the northern part of Holywell 
Dene. Turn left and follow the 
west bank into Seaton Sluice. 
The final stretches of the burn 
are tidal and lined by muddy 
banks that provide good 
foraging for waders. 



































Anthony Toole 
is a prize-winning 
outdoors writer who 
grew up in Cumbria. 
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How to use 
OS Maps 
on your device 


OS Maps gives unlimited 
access to OS maps 
throughout Great Britain. 


Discover hundreds of 
thousands of ready-made 
routes at your fingertips. 


No signal? No problem. 
Download maps and 
routes and use them 

wherever you go. 


Visualise your routes in full 


3D, and print out as required. 


Use the AR Viewer to pan 
across the landscape and 
rediscover your view. 


Get access to the whole of 
Britain for only £23.95 for 
a 12-month subscription. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 


1. To access BBC Countryfile 
Magazine routes, download 
a OR code reader app 
on to your phone. 





2. Hold the phone 
above the OR code 
beside the map. 





3. The map will appear on 
your device, and off you go! 
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ABOVE Attenborough Nature Reserve - now home to thousands of starlings - was once a series of gravel extraction pits, used from 1929 to 1967 
BELOW Why do starlings form murmurations? It is thought they gather in large groups for safety, confusing predators such as sparrowhawks 
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WALK: Attenborough Nature Reserve, Nottinghamshire 





ART IN THE SKY 


Just a stones throw from Nottingham and Derby, this watery reserve is a 
beguiling backdrop to one of natures greatest masterpieces, says Helen Moat 


t Attenborough 
Nature Reserve, 
undreds of starlings 


swarm the pale winter sky. 
They move as one, twisting 
and turning, rapidly changing 
direction, yet never break 
rank. The formation flows 
like liquid, darkening as the 
birds cross over each other, 
then paling again as the 

birds stretch out. 

The murmuration is a work of 
art in the sky, the birds’ swirling 
movements reminiscent of the 
practice of t'ai chi. As the sun 
sets and the starlings drop to 
the reed beds to roost, you 
know the spectacle is over. 

Attenborough Nature 
Reserve lies between Derby and 
Nottingham beside the River 
Trent and is easily accessed by 
train, car and bike from both 
cities. Made up of nine flooded 
gravel pits, broken up by islands 
and spits, the reserve is awash 
with resident and overwintering 
birds. Cattle, little and great 
egrets have all been spotted at 
Attenborough, while last winter 
the attractive Slovenian grebe 
caused much excitement. But 
itis the starling murmurations 
at sunset that steal the show. 

Arrive at the reserve a couple 
of hours before dusk to walk or 
cycle the Kingfisher Route for 
an opportunity to see the full 
cast of winter wildlife. 


@ WILDFOWL ISLAND 

At the junction of Barton Lane 
and Church Path, turn left from 
the car park to cross the bridge 
to the reserves island café, 
visitor centre and shop. With its 
ceiling-to-floor glass windows 
and waterside balcony, it is a 
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superb place to warm up 
with a hot soup and watch 
the wildfowl. Returning to 
the junction, cross over and 
continue along Church Path 
between Tween and Church 
ponds. Take time to observe 
the water birds from the 
viewing screen on the path. 





© PONDS AND DELTA 
Keep left to follow the path 
between Attenborough village 
and Corbett’s Meadow then 
Glebe Field, the most species- 
rich grassland on the reserve. 
Works Path crosses between 
Works Pond and Main Pond 
before plunging into woodland 
at the Delta Sanctuary. Keep an 
eye open for redpolls and siskins 
Inthe alders, where thrushes, 
tits and finches also gather. 


THE ROUTE 
3.8 MILES/5.6KM | 2 HOURS | EASY 


X EASY ACCESS / 224; 
p. TRAIL 73 


€9 sPoT THE STARLINGS 
Turn right on to North Path, 
crossing over Beeston Pond. 
Soon you will meet the River 
Trent. Follow the path between 
the ponds and the river south 
then west. The section 
overlooking the Delta between 
the bird hide and the Bunt, as 
well as at Clifton Pond, have all 
played host to great displays of 
murmurations in recent years. 


© DUSK RETURN 

Keep right to follow Barton 
Lane through the gathering 
darkness back to the visitor 
centre and your starting point. 


Helen Moat is a travel 
writer, walker and cyclist, 
' 4 happiest when outdoors. 
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SCAN HERE 
to access this 


route on your 
mobile device 
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THREE MORE 
MURMURAT ION 
HOTSPOTS 





OXFORD ISLAND 
NATURE RESERVE 
COUNTY ARMAGH 
Recent murmurations have 
been viewed from this 
peninsula on Lough Neagh’s 
south shore, an ethereal 
landscape of wetlands, 
ponds and reed beds. 








RSPB MERSEHEAD 
RESERVE 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY 
On the stunning Solway Firth, 
Mersehead's salt marshes 

have seen murmurations 

of up to 10,000 starlings in 
recent years. 





TEIFI MARSHES 
NATURE RESERVE 
PEMBROKESHIRE 

This award-winning reserve 
sees scores of starlings over 
its reed beds, occasionally 
with peregrine falcons and 
goshawks in hot pursuit. 
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From the creators of 
GUESS HOW MUCH 
I LOVE YOU 
comes a brand new story 
that you'll love to the 
moon — and back! 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL 
GOOD BOOKSELLERS 


Sam MBratney 
illistrated by 
Anita Jeram 





Illustrations © 6 2020 by Anita Jeram 


Finest quality 
garden birdseed 
from our nature 

loving farm 


Nutritious 

seed mixes, 
straights, 
suets and 
mealworms | 
delivered #/ 


COSY AND COMFORTABLE severed را‎ 
R407X Ultrasonic Hooded Coat ee ۱7 
This on-trend, hooded, ا‎ and windproof padded jacket 


provides supreme, lightweight, bulk-free warmth 
for when temperatures drop 
www.eyebrookwildbirdfeeds.co.uk 
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Available now: shop.resultclothing.com 
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DAY OUT: lollesbury Wick, Essex 








MARSHLANDS IN WINTER 


Essex has one of the longest county coastlines in England, home to haunting marsh 
harriers, majestic winter wildfowl and Britain's smallest mammal, says Dixe Wills 


GREAT DAYS OUT 


LEFT Diverse invertebrate populations make Tollesbury the most wildlife-rich part of the Blackwater Estuary TOP RIGHT Look for lapwings, 
a name derived from their wavering flight BOTTOM RIGHT Common reed, sea club rush and fennel pondweed grow among the brackish waters 


tthe mouth of the 
/ ۱ wide Blackwater 
Estuary lies a lonely 


peninsula almost as flat 

as the North Sea itself. 

Now a 243-hectare reserve, 
the Essex Wildlife Trust's 
Tollesbury Wick marshes is 
arich medley of reed beds, 
salt marsh and mudflats. 
Itis also a hauntingly 
beautiful place that really 
comes into its own in winter. 


LAGOON LIFE 

One notable avian resident to 
look for when the nights draw 
in is the marsh harrier. Once a 
rarity in Britain during winter, 
growing numbers (especially 
females) now forgo their annual 
flight to Africa, preferring to 
hunker down in refuges such 
as Tollesbury Wick. With a 
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wingspan of 1.2m, it is the 
largest of Britain’s harriers and 
is identifiable by the shallow 
V’ shape of its wings when 
soaring. Females are a dark 
brown with a creamy-golden 
crown and forewing. The 

male is more of a patchwork 
creation, with a striking 


“THE MARSHES ARE A 
RICH MEDLEY OF REED 
BEDS AND MUDFLATS" 


chestnut belly, brown back 
and black tips to grey wings. 
Thereserve also attracts 
its fair share of migrant 
birds. From a hide by a 
lagoon you can watch the 
thousands of wildfowl and 


waders that arrive every 
winter, including flocks of 
golden plovers, lapwings, 
wigeon and Brent geese. 

And don't forget to look 
down - field voles and pygmy 
shrews (Britain's smallest 
mammal) are numerous here. 
At dusk or dawn you may 
even spot a 
badger or two 
as well. Their 
burrowing has 
thrown up 
interesting 
archaeological 
finds including 
earthenware used by Iron Age 
and Roman settlers. 


SEASIDE STROLL 

Often swept by a bracing sea 
breeze, the marshes are ideal 
for blowing off the cobwebs 





and getting in some winter 
exercise. From the nearby 
village of Tollesbury, a flat, 
five-mile circular walk sticking 
almost entirely to footpaths 
takes visitors out along the 
sea wall, passing close to the 
hide en route. It is remarkable 
that this landscape, so 
apparently wild and remote, Is 
on the doorstep of so many 
people - it is less than 20 miles 
from Colchester, Chelmsford, 
Braintree and around 30 miles 
from Ipswich. The marshes 
even make for an easy day trip 
out of London, providing a 
welcome escape from urban 
life in the depths of winter. 





Dixe Wills has written 
$ a series of bestselling 
` books, including 

The Wisdom of Nature. 
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DAY OUT: Llyn Parc Mawr Community Woodland, Anglesey 


CREATURES OF THE CANOPY 





Julie Brominicks visits a little-known woodland on the island of Anglesey in north-west 
Wales, where local residents have helped to create a refuge for red squirrels 


hey trickle through 
| trees like oil paint; 
quavers on a music 


score of twigs. If they've 
noticed me, they are too 
busy interacting to let on, 
chasing each other, frisking 
their tails, making strange 
‘chuk-chuk’ sounds. 

Their tails are loaded paint 
brushes, tinting the dawn, 
a Pre-Raphaelite russet 
contrast to the moss. 


TIME AMONG TREES 

Llyn Parc Mawr Community 
Woodland is annexed to 

Coed Niwbwrch (Newborough 
Forest) yet is different from 

it in character, despite having 
evolved from the same 
Corsican pine plantation. 

Now itis a biodiverse 
woodland with shrubs and a 
lake at its heart, due to years of 
work by a dedicated group of 
locals. Recent transformations 
include a forage zone with 
edible fruit trees, toadstool 
seat spirals in the forest school 
area and an education shelter 
- testament to a very active 
Niwbwrch and Malltraeth 
community. Yet it is also within 
reach of residents from Bangor, 
Porthaethwy (Menai Bridge) 
and Llangefni, the hometown 
of Gary. “I can sit here under 
the trees and everything's 
gone," says Gary. "There's no 
pressure, nothing. And then 
you realise an hour has passed 
and you've no coffee left." 


SPIRITED SQUIRRELS 
Wigeon overwinter on the lake, 
aquiver with light. Nuthatches, 
coal tits and great-spotted 
woodpeckers flit about the 


Tree-top gymnasts: red squirre 
jan leap more than two metres 
sight times their body length 


M 


branches, too, but red 
squirrels steal the show. “We 
feed them hazelnuts and 
black sunflower seeds,” says 
volunteer Chris, whose 
husband Paul is topping up the 
feeders. “But they'll also eat 
things like beechmasts, 
blackberries, flowers, new 
shoots - they'll even take 
lizards and bird's eggs, but not 
very often. In autumn they 


cache fungi in a tree for winter. 
Mostly they eat pine cones, 
twisting them round - youll 
see them discarded on the 
ground like apple cores. 
Basically, they're just looking 
for the tiny little seeds inside." 
You have a greater chance 
of seeing red squirrels by the 
feeders in winter, when 
daylight foraging hours are 
fewer and food scarcer. 





Their ears are at their tuftiest 
at this time of year. Here they 
come, tumbling through the 
canopy like cheesy Wotsits. 
Eventually | move; disturbed, 
they regard me, their tails a 
question mark. 
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! Julie Brominicks 


is a Snowdonia-based 
landscape writer 
and walker. 
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WALK: Dunkery Beacon, Somerset 


PREHISTORIC PONIES 


Conquer Somersets highest peak for far-reaching vistas and the chance to spot 


a breed of ponies that has grazed these hills for millennia, says Paul Bloomfield 


or a glimpse into 

Britain's prehistoric 

past, scale the wild 
heights of Exmoor National 
Park to meet some of its 
earliest extant inhabitants: 
distinctive ponies that have 
grazed its heather-clad 
flanks for thousands of 
years. According to the 
Exmoor Pony Society, 
founded acentury ago 
in 1921 to preserve the 
now-rare horse breed, this 
ancient race remains 
virtually unchanged since 
the last Ice Age. 


A long forelock and mane 
shield its neck from rain and 
snow, fleshy pads - known as 


“THIS ANCIENT RACE 

OF PONIES REMAINS 
VIRTUALLY UNCHANGED 
SINCE THE LAST ICE AGE” 


‘toad eyes’ - protect vision and, 
in winter, its two-layer pelage - 
a short, woolly undercoat and 
thick, greasy outer coat - 


provides necessary warmth 
and water resistance. On a raw 
winter's day, an encounter with 
a herd 
roaming 
Dunkery 
Beacon, the 
highest point 
in Somerset 
at 519m, 
echoes the 
experiences 
of our distant 
ancestors some 10,000 years 
ago. Dunkery Is close to 
Minehead and Dunster, also 
magical in winter. 





© LANES AND DELLS 
Turning left from Wheddon 
Cross car park over the 
crossroads, fork right at the 
war memorial and left on to 
Higher Park Lane. After 250m, 
turn left at the quill waymark, 
signed Dunkery Hill Gate. 
Descend through fields, cross 
the A396 and follow the 
driveway opposite; take the 
second bridleway to the right, 
another right-fork down into 
woods alongside Raleigh 
Manor, then climb steps on 

to Toms Path. Cross a lane 
(Drapers Way) and emerge 
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from the pinewood through a 
gate into a steeply sloping field. 
Hop over a stream in a narrow 
combe, then veer right into 
Blagdon Wood. At the four-way 
fingerpost, turn sharp right (for 
Dunkery) steeply down to the 
valley floor. Go left to follow the 
stream, crossing side rivulets 
to reach a ford and signpost. 


€9 ON TO THE MOOR 

Take the left-hand track that 
climbs out of the combe going 
west across open ground above 
the River Avill, through two 
sparse hedges. After 500m, 
turn right through another 
hedge then left, climbing west 
still through a final hedge to 
reach Dunkery Bridge anda 
small car park. Turn right along 
the road for /5m, then take the 
clear path left, rising north- 
north-west across open moor 
to the cairn marking Dunkery 
Beacon. On a clear winter's day, 
views unfold north to Porlock 
Bay and beyond to Wales; keep 
a look out, too, for red deer and 
Exmoor ponies grazing the 
surrounding slopes. 





© SNOWDROP VALLEY 
Take the track right (east), 
cross a road then, 300m 
beyond, turn right on to the path 
descending south. Turn right 

at the field boundary and follow 
it as it veers left, dropping 
steeply back to the signpost 
beneath Blagdon Wood, 
retracing your steps to Drapers 
Way. To reach ‘Snowdrop 
Valley’ - private woods flanking 
the Avill that, in February, open 
for the public to admire a 
pristine carpet of white flowers 
— turn left and follow the lane 
for 500m. Otherwise, follow 
the quill waymarks back to 
Wheddon Cross. 

















Paul Bloomfield is 
a travel and heritage 
writer, happiest when 
on the trail. 
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GREAT DAYS OUT 
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ABOVE There are around 20 herds of Exmoor ponies on the commons of Exmoor - two herds are owned by 
the National Park. In winter, the ponies grow a thick, two-layered coat to protect them against the bitter cold 
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THE ROUTE 
8 MILES/12.8KM | 4 HOURS | MODERATE 
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DAY OUT: Welney Wetland Centre, Norfolk 


ANGELS OF THE NORTH 


seek refuge from the brisk winter air inside a heated bird hide, where cosy seats 


look out across the swan-filled wetlands of Norfolk, recommends Ben Hoare 


inter brings us 
Mee of the north: 
great flocks of 


Arctic swans, whose snow- 
white plumage and evocative 
trumpeting suit the season. 

There are whooper swans 
from Iceland and similar but 
smaller Bewick's swans from 
Russia, both sporting 
distinctive yellow-and-black 
beaks. They are a different 
beast to the familiar orange- 
billed mute swans at your 
local park - prettier and 
altogether wilder. 

One of the best places to 
experience these heavenly 
visitations is the Wildfowl and 
Wetlands Trust reserve at 
Welney, in the peaty flatlands 
of west Norfolk. A bit bleak, 
maybe? Not at all. If you like 
your creature comforts, this 
is the winter wildlife spectacle 
for you. 


Three times a day, wardens 
throw corn to the jostling 
throng of hundreds of eager 
swans as they crowd up to the 
glass ofthe heated, carpeted 
observatory. At 6.30pm 
on Saturdays and Sundays 
there is an extra floodlit 
performance. The swans’ wild 
music, piped to loudspeakers 
inside, is like a big - and very 
loud - brass band. Quite a din, 
but strangely beautiful. 


AVIAN ARRIVALS 

Welney forms part ofthe Ouse 
Washes, an area of fertile 
pasture that is grazed all 
summer and in winter 
provides flood alleviation 

for the River Great Ouse. 

It's under an hour by car 

from Peterborough or 
Cambridge, yet feels a world 
away. As you drive there along 
razor-straight roads, mostly 


Up to 10,000 Bewick's and whooper swans 
spend winter on the lakes at Welney 


below sea level, you might see 
your first swans feasting on 
sugar-beet tops or potatoes 
left in the black fields. 

The reserve itself has 
half-a-mile of raised paths that 
give superb views over the 
surrounding bird-filled 
wetland. As well as swans, 
there are ducks aplenty — 
pochard, pintail, tufted, teal 
— and flocks of wading birds, 
such as godwits, lapwings 
and golden plovers. Hares 
frequent a new 300-acre 
wetland next to the main 
timber-clad visitor centre. Pop 
in to the centre, reminiscent 
of a huge upturned sailing 
boat, to warm up in the gift 
shop or Wigeon Café. 


Ben Hoare is a science 
| writer and author of 
J^ The Wonders of Nature. 








TWO MORE 
SWAN LAKES 





CAERLAVEROCK WWT 
DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY 
Located on the shores of the 
Solway Firth in Scotland, this 
WWT centre hosts daily 
whooper swan feeds in front 
of its comfortable main hide. 
Up to 40,000 barnacle geese 
also flock to the estuary’s salt 
marshes and rich pasture. 
Nearby, visit the 18th-century 
Caerlaverock Castle. 





SLIMBRIDGE WWT 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

The former home of Sir Peter 
Scott, now WWT headquarters, 
is on the banks of the River 
Severn just a 30-minute drive 
from Bristol. Wintering Bewick’s 
swans have been fed here for 
over 50 years. Highlights 
include the floodlit swan feeds, 
captive waterfowl collection 
and Kingfisher Kitchen café. 
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DAY OUT: Gartmorn Dam, Clackmannanshire 


GOLD ON THE WATER 


Take a flutter to the central Lowlands of Scotland where 
secluded Gartmorn Dam is a haven for feathered winter migrants, 
including mesmerising goldeneyes, says Fergal MacErlean 





etin a hidden corner 

of Clackmannanshire, 

tothe north of the 
River Forth, is picturesque 
Gartmorn Dam. Surrounded 
by woods beneath the 
Ochil Hills, it lies within 
minutes of Stirling, Alloa 
and the ancient county 
town of Clackmannan, 
making it a perfect 
destination for an easy 
escape. Gartmorn is 
particularly appealing now 
for its overwintering birdlife. 

The dam forms Scotland's 

oldest reservoir, dating from 
1/13, but even before that, its 
name suggests that this was 
a watery place; the word 
Gartmorn means 'the farm 
(gart) over the marsh. 
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DIVING IN 

Visiting goldeneye and 
pochard can be seen diving 
for food along with the local 
tufted ducks. Less common 
ducks to look for include 
gadwall, shoveler, goosander 
and ruddy. 

Goldeneye feed onthe 
open water, generally in small, 
loose congregations. The 
male in particular is a 
handsome, medium-sized 
diving duck. It is black and 
white with a greenish black 
head and a circular white 
patch in front ofthe striking 
golden eye - a feature it 
shares with the smaller 
females, who are mottled grey 
with a chocolate-brown head. 
In flight, they show a large area 


of white on the inner wing, 
while on the water they give an 
air of unperturbed calm, their 
dramatic eye an unmistakable 
presence. Watch as they dive 
abruptly, resurfacing after a 
minute or so. And though 
slightly comical due to their 
oversized, bulbous heads, they 
are masters ofthe cold thanks 
to their winter fat reserves. 


FLIGHT FOR FOOD 

As winter sets in, wildfowl 
breeding in Northern Europe 
find it difficult to find food and, 
asaresult, many migrate to 
spend the season at places 
such as shallow Gartmorn 
Dam, where food is available 
throughout the year thanks to 
the abundance of pondweed, 
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invertebrates and fish. In fact, 
the diversity of pondweed in 
the dam - a Site of Special 
Scientific Interest - is of 
national importance. 

Greylag and pink-footed 
geese also roost in winter, 
filling the dusk air with their 
wild evocative calls. Large 
flocks of swans add plenty of 
drama too, sometimes Joined 
by their noisy Icelandic 
cousins, yellow-billed 
whooper swans. 

Explore Gartmorn Dam on 
the largely flat, three-mile path 
that encircles the water. 


Fergal MacErlean 
is an outdoors writer 
who loves exploring 

| Scotland on foot. 
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DAY OUT: Bleaklow, Derbyshire 


HARE-RAISING 


ENCOUNTER 





Roly Smith recalls a thrilling midwinter 
meeting with one of the Peak Districts most 
elusive, fleet-footed and charismatic mammals 


most surprised, the pure- 

white mountain hare that 
bolted out from a snow-filled 
grough just as | was about to 
step across it, or myself. 

Iwas trampling across the 
peaty wastes of the aptly 
named Bleaklow, the Peak’s 
second highest summit, in the 
middle of an icy winter some 
years ago, and had no warning 
that | was about to step on one 
of the national park’s most 
secretive and charming 
animals. As | recovered from 
the shock of my first encounter, 
the hare bounded across the 
hags and groughs at a speed 
that left me breathless. 


| don’t know who was the 


STANDING OUT 
Mountain, Arctic or blue 
hares are a relatively recent 
Introduction to the Peak 
District. Thought to be native 
only to the Highlands of 
Scotland and Ireland, they were 
successfully introduced to the 
Peak from Perthshire in the 
late-19th century, purely as an 
interesting diversion for the 
sporting guns of the Pennines. 
Today, the Peak District 
population is the only one left 
in England and seems to be 


thriving, especially on the 
northern and eastern Dark 
Peak moors. But the lack of 
any lasting snow cover in our 
rapidly warming winters has 
meant that nature's ploy of 
camouflaging the hare in its 
winter-white coat has had the 
opposite effect. The trouble is, 
no one seems to have told the 
hares about global warming, so 
nowadays they often stand out 
conspicuously against the dark 
heather and chocolate-brown 
peat in their brilliant white coats. 


BRAVING BLEAKLOW 

The 633m-high plateau of 
Bleaklow is easily accessible 
via the Pennine Way from the 
summit ofthe Snake Road 
(AbT) or from the former mill 
town of Glossop via the ancient 
Roman Road of Doctor’s Gate 
to the west. But Bleaklow is not 
a place to be underestimated, 
especially in winter. It is best to 
follow well-trodden routes and 
be competent with map and 
compass before you venture 
onto its peaty wilderness. 





| Roly Smith has 


WINTER CAMOUFLAGE SPECIALISTS 


Mountain hares are not the only British animals to don a winter coat. 
Stoats - known as ermines in their white winter attire - also change 
colour. Members of the weasel family, stoats are found throughout 
Britain, favouring places such as drystone walls for their nests. The 
grouse-like ptarmigan, a resident of the highest mountains of the 
Scottish Highlands, is another camouflage specialist, changing its 
feathers to pure white in a bid to escape the attention of predators. 


Adult mountain hares must stay alert to 
avoid predators such as buzzards, while 
leverets - hares less than a year old - are 
preyed upon by foxes, stoats and cats 
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“THE HARE BOUNDED 
ACROSS IHE HAGS AND 
GROUGHS AT A SPEED THAT 
LEFT ME BREATHLESS” 


"e 
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TOP SEVEN SITES 
FOR WINTER 
FLORA 


Sonya Patel Ellis 
reveals her favourite 
spots in England for 
seeking winter herbs, 
flowers, shrubs and trees 








0 BETH CHATTO’S GARDENS, 
ELMSTEAD, ESSEX 

| hold the late, great plantswoman Beth Chatto 
personally responsible for my hellebores obsession 
following a visit here in early winter 2011. Head to the 
Woodland Garden to find the nodding pink, plum, 
white, green and sometimes mottled heads of this 
shade-loving, winter blooming perennial nestled 
among carpets of snowdrops and daffodils. 


0 PORTLAND BILL, ISLE OF PORTLAND, DORSET 


Portland can be treacherous in winter but if the weather 
and sea mistallows, it is possible to spot marine life, such as rock and 
golden samphire, sea campion, sea thrift and rare Portland sea lavender 
(aimonium recurvum subsp. Portlandicum). Sweet violets and 


alexanders seedlings also push through at this time. 





()2 THE HEPWORTH WAKEFIELD, 
WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE 

Tom Stuart-Smith and Katy Merrington have created 
atruly seasonalfeast for humans and pollinators at 
The Hepworth. Be inspired by the bronzed seed 
heads of echinacea and persicaria, plumes of golden 
Hakonechloa macra and Stipa calamagrostis and 
the green-tipped promise of perennials to come. 
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0 WINKWORTH ARBORETUM, GODALMING, SURREY 
A dear friend introduced me to this magical arboretum, which houses 
a dedicated area of one of my favourite winter-flowering shrubs, witch hazel. 
Find 15 different species of this sweetly scented, spidery-flowered medicinal 
plant in the Winter Garden not far from the entrance among equally fragrant, 
yellow-spiked mahonias. 





Photos: Getty, Alamy, Sonya Patel Ellis 
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0 KINGSDOWN BEACH, KINGSDOWN, KENT 


An idyllically located campsite atop Dover's White Cliffs gifted my first 
views of this botanically rich landscape. Find winter-hardy wild thyme and salad 
burnet among the cliff-top wildflowers and grasses; head along the shingle beach 
below for skeleton seed heads or just-emerging (if it’s mild) native wild carrot, red 
valerian and fennel. 
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() YORKSHIRE SCULPTURE PARK, 
WEST BRETTON, YORKSHIRE 


A favourite childhood haunt, winter walks reveal 
lakeside haws and hips, Scots pine and cedar of 
Lebanon cones on the sculpture-strewn lawn. 
There's a hardy bed of aromatic rosemary, thyme and 
sage by the Underground Gallery and pink blousy 
blooms in the Camellia House for colour therapy 

ona grey day. 





() WANSTEAD FLATS, 
FOREST GATE, LONDON 


The southernmost part of Epping Forest, my nearest 
green space for over a decade, perpetually distracts 
me with its enigmatic plant life. Winter diversions 
include sepia-toned seed heads of yarrow, cow parsley 
and teasels, lichen-covered oak twigs, resolutely 
green Scotch broom and fading ferns - the perfect 
ingredients for a foraged seasonal wreath. 


Sonya Patel Ellis is a writer, editor, artist 
and the author of several books, including 
Collins Botanical Bible, The Heritage Herbal 
and The Collins Garden Birdwatcher s Bible. 
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READER IMAGES 


YOUR GREAT DAYS OUT... INPHOTOS 


Share your best photos of the British countryside with us and you could see your image 
published in print or online and win a great prize. Email your images to photos@countryfile.com 


of the 


A MORNING LIGHT 
By: Katie Louise Howard 
Where: Dunham Massey, 
Greater Manchester 

“We enjoyed an atmospheric 
morning walk among the 
ancient trees here in 
October, when the leaves 
were just starting to fall.” 


THE PRIZE 


* MIGHTY MOUSE 
By: Lucy Coughlan 
Where: Hythe, Kent 

“| took this photo in my back 
garden. The little mouse 
seemed quite unperturbed 
and posed for me for quite 

a while.” 


This month's winner receives a pair of Ariat Skyline 
Summit GTX? boots, worth £170. The boots are 
mesh-lined and made with a waterproof, breathable 
membrane, plus a shock-absorbing EVA midsole 
and full-grain leather upper. A dual-density 
Duratread™ outsole provides extra traction for 

sure footing on rough terrain. Sizes: women’s 


3-8.5; men’s 7-12. 


WARIAT 
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a LUCKY LEAP >» DAWN JOURNEY 
By: Simon Woodley By: Neil Peacock 
Where: River Wear, Where: River Ure near 
Durham Hawes, North Yorkshire 
"It was the first time l'd seen "Taken on an early autumn 
the wonderful sight of morning, this bridge seems 
salmon leaping the weir in to be leading to a world of 
Durham - and | got a good mysterious landscapes.” 
shot, too.” 





^. SWEET TREATS 

By: Stuart Watts 

Where: Weston-Super-Mare, North Somerset 

“I was so lucky to see this hummingbird hawkmoth in my 
garden, making the most of a rich supply of nectar.” 
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v PATIENCE PAYS OFF 

By: Verity Hill 

Where: Chesil Beach, Dorset 

“Seeing this little ringed plover pull and 
wrench its morning sand-worm snack out 
of the wet sand put a smile on my face.” 
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Congratulations to Nicola 
Scott and her dog Toby, 
who has been named 
BBC Countryfile 
Magazine's Dog of the 
Year 2020. Nicola and 
Toby win £1,000 of 
vouchers to spend at 
Edgard & Cooper! 
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BOOKS > TV > RADIO > LET TERS > PUZZLES 


Reviews editors: Margaret Bartlett, Maria Hodson 
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à Woodlands are magical playgrounds, places 


of calm and solace, retreat and healing - 
trees are life-giving in more ways than one 





HONOURING THE TREES WE KNOW AND LOVE 


A collection of stories that celebrates our deep connection to trees 


BOOK 

FOR THE LOVE OF TREES 
BY ANNA DEACON AND VICKY ALLAN 

BLACK AND WHITE PUBLISHING, £20 (HB) 


we Reading this book reminded 
== meofthe importance trees 
: | haveinall of our lives, for 

| wellbeing, comfort and 
= healing, as well as the basic 
fact we need them to produce the air we 
breathe. The wide-ranging chapters cover 
how we interact with trees, fight for their 
protection and cherish the gift of wood, 
through individual experiences. 





Stories are told by people from all walks 
of life, the well-known and not so well- 
known - actors, artists, druids, explorers, 
lawyers, musicians, therapists, poets and 
writers. What links them is their love of 
trees and what they mean to them. 

The authors, Vicky Allan and Anna 
Deacon, have brought together stories of 
happy times and sad, and of trees that 
have a special significance, like old friends, 
to be visited time and time again. Many of 
Vicky's interviewees talk about the 
calming effect of being around trees in 
woods and forests, and their beneficial 
powers for our wellbeing, particularly in 


these worrying times of the pandemic. 
Many testify about woodland, a magical 
natural playground for children to enjoy, 
where they can climb trees and learn 
about the wildlife that inhabits this special 
place. Photography by Anna Deacon 
makes this a visual treat, too. 

We all have a connection to trees, and 
in these stories recurring words such as 
“comforting”, "friend", "healing", "hope", 
and "relaxing" are used. The well- 
documented personal accounts 
throughout this book show there is a 
passion for trees deep-rooted in us all. 
Anthony Hall, head of gardens, Kew 
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BOOK 
CLANLANDS 


BY SAM HEUGHAN AND GRAHAM MCTAVISH 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, £20 (HB) 


aren came Two actors from the popular 

| time-travelling broadsword- 
swinging kilt-fest Outlander 
set off in a motorhome in 
search of the real history of 
their beloved Highlands while engaging in 
a massive inter-generational bromance. 
What could possibly go wrong? 

Well, not much, as it turns out. But 
because this is television - the book is a 
tie-in to a documentary series (since 
renamed Men in Kilts) - everything from 
getting off a boat to riding a chairlift is 
framed as some kind of extreme sport 
fraught with danger and/or comedic 
possibilities. The action Is interspersed 
with prodigious bouts of drinking and 
Sam Heughan’s oddly 1970s sexism, 
continually ‘insulting’ his co-star by 
referring to him jocularly as a woman. 

Written during lockdown, the rush to get 
the book out before Christmas is sadly 
evidenced by a slew of factual errors, 
baffling inconsistencies and multiple 
repeats of information. 

That said, Heughan writes touchingly 
about his single-mum upbringing; 
Outlander fans will doubtless enjoy the 
many behind-the-scenes reminiscences; 
and the authors do occasionally take time 
out from their continual (and wearingly 
one-note) jousting to throw the spotlight 
on Highland history and culture. In the end 
- as with most reality T V shows - your 
enjoyment of Clanlandsis likely to be 
directly proportionate to your attachment 
to its stars... and your capacity to suspend 
your disbelief. 

Dixe Wills, travel writer 
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BOOK 

THE COMPLETE GARDEN 
BIRDWATCHER’S BIBLE 

BY CHRISTOPHER PERRINS, SONYA PATEL ELLIS 
PAUL STERRY AND DOMINIC COUZENS 

WILLIAM COLLINS, £30 (HB) 


i rye . “Birdwatching,” states the 
introduction to this hefty, 
lavishly illustrated tome, “is 





21st century,’ before going on to list 
such things as identification apps, 
smartphone cameras, foreign travel, 
citizen science projects and social 
media as reasons for a massively 
growing interest in the hobby. 

So this book Is aimed at that 
burgeoning army of newcomers, but 
despite the cover’s claim to be “a 
practical guide to understanding 
garden birds" this is no field guide - it's 
too heavy. It's more of a coffee table 
book full of amazing images to make 


RADIO 

40 WAYS TO SAVE 

THE PLANET 

BBO RADIO 4 

DAILY FROM 4 JANUARY FOR 14 DAYS, 1 46PM 


We got ourselves into this climate 
change mess, so how can we get 
ourselves out of it? From this month, 
BBC Radio 4, in partnership with the 
Royal Geographical Society (RGS), will 
present 40 ideas to relieve the stress 
climate change Is exerting on the 
planet. From perovskite solar cells to 
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The song thrush loves to eat snails, 
making it a gardener's favourite 


2 


= 





you feel good about birdwatching, but 
with dip-in-able text that actually does 
have some meat to offer anyone 
embarking on an avian-spotting voyage. 
There are sections on natural history 
of birds, their biology, their behaviour, 
their eggs and their flight. There's advice 
on when, where and how to birdwatch 
and with what equipment. Theresa 
history of birdwatching as well as a large 
section on bird art and photography 
through the ages. Such breadth and 
diversity comes at the cost of some 
detail, but it's written with an infectious 
enthusiasm and friendly clarity. 
Admittedly, the bird identification 
section is a little dry and suffers from 
the odd fact that nowhere in the book 
does it define "garden bird", which may 
leave some newcomers a tad baffled by 
what's included and what's not. That 
said, any fledgling birdwatcher who 
gets this as a present will be chuffed. 
Dave Golder, writer 


landscape transformation and outer- 
space hardware, each episode views 
the problem from a fresh perspective. 
Environment journalist Tom Heap will 
look into the 4O practical ideas, which 
include tiny forests in Oxfordshire that 
pack a big carbon-cutting punch, the 
reflooding of peatbogs in Ireland, 
seaweed farming in Scotland and 
replanting seagrass In Pembrokeshire. 
Tom ts then joined by climate scientist 
Dr Tamsin Edwards to gauge the 
quantity of carbon dioxide each idea 
could remove from the atmosphere. © 
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Q&A WITH MACKENZIE CROOK 


The actor, writer and director is back with another episode of his much-loved Worzel Gummidge 
adaptations, called Saucy Nancy. He talks about nature, filming and lockdown lite with Maria Hodson 


TV 
WORZEL GUMMIDGE: 
SAUCY NANCY 


BBC ONE, AVAILABLE ON IPLAYER 


Q: Did you grow up surrounded 

by nature? 

A: I grew up in suburbia but very close to 
nature and all of my spare time was spent 
down by the river, or in the woods, and my 
holidays were spent on the family farm in 
Zimbabwe so | then had all the African 
wildlife and nature in my school holidays. 

| imagined that was what | would go into 
for a while - conservation or something. 


Q: Did your parents encourage an 
interest in the natural world? 

A: My dad grew up in London in the city. | 
dont think he had much access to nature 
so when he moved out to Dartford to 
suburbia he started going on bike rides 
and started learning the names of the 
birds and flowers and taught that to me 
and my sisters. l've taken that further and 
its became a real passion of mine while it 
was a passing interest of his. 


Q: Are you passing that on to your 
children as well? 

A: Yeah, my son especially. He's 17, and he 
surprises me by identifying a bird that | 
didn't think he knew and that makes me 
very proud. 


Q: In Worzel, you’re writer, director 
and, of course, Worzel. Do you have 

a favourite hat of those three? 

A: | love the writing. It’s just me in my 
office and and | love that process. | love 
playing Worzel. | feel really fond of him, 
and it’s quite a revelation, in that | feel that 
| know him better than any other 
character before. | know that because I’m 
able to improvise as Worzel and l've never 
been good at improvisation. Last year, 
some kids from our local primary school 
came down to set and | was able to just 
be Worzel with them and know exactly 
what he'd say, and | was making them 
laugh - it was a lovely feeling. 





Q: Saucy Nancyis the third Worzel 
Gummidge adventure and this time 
Worzel leaves Scatterbrook and 
heads to Seashells. Where in Britain 
did you film? 

A: The seaside scenes were shot in 
Seaford, on the south coast and right 
next to the Seven Sisters white cliffs, so 
that was spectacular. Other locations are 
all pretty much around Watford area and 
round the M25. We did that for cost and 
environmental reasons on the first one 
and we stuck to a lot of those locations. 
But we took a few days down to 
Eastbourne, on the south coast. 


Q: Are you always lucky with the 
weather when you film? 

A: The first series of Detectorists [which 
Mackenzie wrote and starred in], | don’t 
think we had any rain at all. It was idyllic 
and | thought that’s how it was always 
going to go for me. This last episode of 
Worzel Gummidge, | think we had nine 
days of rain in arow... it was just relentless 
and | was worried we would not get it but 
it doesnt show up on screen. It looks 
beautiful in the episode so we got away 
with it. But yes, it was tough. 


Q: In both Detectorists and Worzel 


Gummidge, the countryside is bucolic. 


Is that your experience of rural life? 

A: | think it probably is. | think that's 
because I've only ever been a visitor to 
the countryside - l've never lived in the 
country, so | suppose | only see the good 
bits of it, as a tourist, and it's always a 
delight to see. So | suppose I’m presenting 
a bit of a chocolate-box image of the 
countryside, in Worzel especially. 


Q: What’s your favourite pastime 
when you get into the great outdoors? 
A: I have a woodland. | bought about eight 
acres of woodland in Essex about 10 
years ago, and that’s my country bolthole. 
We used to go on lots of British holidays 
to the coutryside, to Suffolk in particular, 
but my eight acres of woodland in Essex 
is a long-term project. At the moment, I’m 
replacing the fence - | guess there's 
about a kilometre offence and l'm slowly 
taking that away and dead-hedging. And 
so, a day out in my woods, sledge- 
hammering stakes into the ground and 
then filling it with branches, that’s just 
about the best day ever. | love it. 

Whenever | go there, | expect to see the 
remains of a campfire or some beer cans 
but there’s never any evidence of anyone 
having been there. So it doesn't need me, 
It gets on with whatever it has to do by 
itself. There are badgers there, all three 
types of woodpecker and deer. 


Q: Did you manage to get a bit of 
nature in your life during lockdown? 
A: lve had probably the best lockdown 
that | was able to have. I’m incredibly 
lucky that I’ve got a house and a garden 
and we all get on very well together. | 
found it very creative. | had a workshop- 
cum-shed finished at the end of my 
garden just before lockdown, thankfully, 
and I’ve been creating and looking out of 
my window and noticing nature coming 
to me. | spotted red kites above Muswell 
Hill for the first time, | saw peregrine 
falcons, a bunch of jackdaws moved in, 
and hedgehogs came to my garden for 
the first time in nearly 20 years, so it’s 
been great. 
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Your countryside 


HAVE YOUR SAY ON RURAL ISSUES 


Share your views and opinions by writing to us at: 
Have your say: BBC Countryfile Magazine, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS1 4ST; or email editor@countryfile.com, 
tweet us @CountryfileMag or via Facebook facebook.com/countryfilemagazine 
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On sorting through some family possessions 
recently, | discovered a collection of bird ID cigarette cards 
tucked neatly inside a colourful cardboard chocolate box. In 
this case, it was a collection of Ogdens cigarette cards of 
British Birds and their Eggs available just before the Second 
World War. 

Examining the cards, it was clear that the eggs were of 
significance to collectors in those days for the colour, shape 
and size of the eggs, featured in the foreground ofthe picture. 
Egg collecting was a common practice among 
country children during the last century; 
thankfully today the collection of wild-bird eggs 
is now illegal. But despite legislation, there are 
bird species that have become extinct in some 
parts ofthe UK. The lapwing being one of them. 

Lapwing numbers had been in decline since 
the middle of the 19th century, and during the 
early decades of the 20th century there were 
large scale collections of lapwing eggs for food. 
This situation led to the passing of the Lapwing 
Act 1926, after which there was a recovery in 
bird numbers. There was again another 


"p. NN 
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catastrophic decline during the second half of E e | 


the 20th century with large scale changes in 
farming practises, further intensification and 
a shift away from mixed farming. 

Lapwings need low vegetation and grassland prone to damp 
patches and flood pools. In short, they need unimproved 
pasture, meadows and fallow fields. The autumn 2019 floods 
were catastrophic for many farmers, making autumn sowing 
impossible. Consequently, many arable farmers were forced to 
engage in spring rather than autumn tillage. | would like to see 
more spring-grown crops to see whether this increases lapwing 
numbers. Flocks of laowings were a common sight on farmland 
in the East Midlands where | live. This is not the case today. 

There is another factor that has led to the lapwing's decline 
and that is predation. It has been far too easy to blame the 


THE PRIZE This star letter wins a portable and lightweight Helinox Chair One, worth £90. Easy to assemble thanks to DAC aluminium alloy 
technology and with breathable seat fabric for great comfort, The Helinox Chair One comes in a tiny pack size and weighs only 850g. helinox.eu 
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ABOVE Lapwings nest on rough or broken farmland 
LEFT Ogden's British Birds series was issued in 1939 


farming fraternity for the decline in lapwing numbers, 
when the encouragement of birds of prey has been the 
work of conservationists themselves. The buzzard is no 
friend to lapwing chicks that make their hazardous 
journeys to feeding sites. There can be no mistake that 
the buzzard is a success story, but given their sheer 
numbers today, they are a species that needs to be kept 
in check. Personally, | would rather see a flock of 30 lapwings in 
my local area than 30 buzzards in a local wood. 
Monica Norgate, Oakham, Rutland 


Editor Fergus Collins replies: 
A really interesting letter. Predators willhave an impact on prey 
numbers and, if that species is already suffering due to habitat 
loss, predation can cause steeper declines. But buzzards and 
lapwings have co-existed for millennia. It is us who have tilted 
the balance, particularly with regard to reducing suitable 
breeding habitats for waders. If we address that, then there 

will be plentiful lapwings and predation will be a less 
acute problem. 
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FAMILIAR PLACES 

I was delighted to see that your 
October magazine captured places 
I’ve lived in this century, each of 
them full of footpaths, wildlife and 
secret picnic spots. In “Devon 
Drama’ you featured the Hartland 
Peninsula, where I worked. My daily 
commute was along the almost 
empty Atlantic Highway 
overlooking the ocean. At Hartland 
Abbey, Docton Mill and in 
Hartland village, gardens enjoy 
microclimates and plants flourish 
there that can’t be grown 
elsewhere in Britain. 

Next, in the ‘Rock star! feature 
you focus on what was a black 
country but is now a green country 
of nature reserves and tree-lined 
roads. Living in The Black Country 
I loved fossil-hunting at Wren’s 
Nest, walking the canals and 
exploring wooded Saltwells Nature 
Reserve. Now we live in the 
Shropshire Marches near Offa’s 
Dyke, the subject of your feature 
“The Wild Frontier’. So much to 
explore off the beaten track. 
Catharine Stansfeld, 

North Shropshire 


REVIVING THE RIBBLE RIVER 
I read with a heavy heart the article 
by your contributor Sara Maitland 
on the subject of river pollution 
(November issue). I am glad to 
report that my local river the 
Ribble is most certainly not dying. 
The Ribble Rivers Trust, of which 
[ama supporter, is a dynamic, 
professional organisation that is 
playing a pivotal role in preserving 
and improving not just the main 
river but also its extensive 
catchment. Supported by a 
stalwart band of volunteers, its 
many projects, such as tree 
planting and removal of invasive 
non-native flora, has been 
improving both the environment 
and water quality of this fine river. 
A key to its success is the 
involvement of local communities, 
schools and, crucially, farmers in a 
myriad of activities all directed to 
the welfare of the river. As an 
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Drink in the beauty of Devon’s 
dramatic Hartland Peninsula ona 
walk along the South West Coast Path 


angler, the work to remove old 
weirs and the creation of fish 
passes, thereby opening up miles 
of potential spawning grounds to 
migratory fish, has been especially 
appealing. Much work is still to be 
done but judging by the quality of 
the trout and grayling caught by 
my son and I during our last visit in 
September, the Ribble Rivers Trust 
is succeeding. 

Michael Lowe, Lancashire 


THE THOUGHTLESS FEW 
I have just finished reading John 
Craven's article about the 
Countryside Code (November 
issue). I also read Sara Maitland's 
article about the 
nation’s rivers, her 
comment being: it’s 
not rocket science, 
take your rubbish 
home! Are people so 
stupid that they think it’s okay to 
behave antisocially if they visit 
the coast or countryside, just 
because they don’t live there, by 
leaving litter, blocking roads etc? 
My answer is yes, there is an 
element out there who really 
couldn't give a damn 


about anybody else. As _ بی کم‎ a ws 


to John's idea about 
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increasing awareness of the 
countryside code, why waste 
money? There are people out there 
who will just do what they want, no 
matter how you try to educate 
them. John's idea about educating 
the younger generation is the best 

- they understand better than their 
elders and they influence their 
parents, and older people. 

Most people respect and love our 
countryside, but sadly there are 
people out there who will never 
change. I’ve stopped commenting if 
I see anyone drop rubbish because 
l'm sick of the threat of verbal and 
physical abuse. 

Bill Gillings, Market Weighton, 
East Yorkshire 


Editor Fergus Collins replies: 

I share your concerns but dont get 
downhearted. Were living through a 
hugely disruptive event - Covid-19 - 
and it has a correspondingly big effect 
on people's behaviour. | truly believe that 
the more people visit and explore the 
countryside — and discover great places 
to walk away from the hotpots - then 
they will grow to love and respect the 
outdoors. As in every walk of life, there 
are thoughtless people, but those with 
good intentions outweigh the bad 
many times over. 
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Winter midlayers 


Keep cosy with a thermal garment between your base layer and rain jacket 


Words: Pat Kinsella 
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Nano Puff Jacket, Patagonia, £180, eu.patagonia.com 

This wonderfully warm synthetic-fill midlayer, in men’s (pictured 
left) and womens (right) versions, is made almost entirely from 
reclaimed materials (the shell, liner, labels and zipper tape are all 
10096 recycled) using reduced-emissions technology and fair- 
trade manufacturing methods. The water-repelling polyester 
ripstop shell is stuffed with GOg PrimaLoft fill, ingeniously mapped 
out in baffles across the garment so it holds its shape and performs 
brilliantly, retaining almost all of its thermal properties even when 


ME 


[3) Female 


wet. It has three zipped pockets, including one on the inside, which 
is capable of swallowing the rest of the jacket and doubles as a 
stuff sack/carry bag. The coat zips right up to your chin, but doesn't 
have a hood as standard, which some people prefer in a midlayer 
to cut down on bulk (hooded and vest versions of the Nano are 
available). Wintery gusts are kept at bay by elasticated cuffs and a 
drawcord hem. Extremely light at 360g, the Nano comes in a range 
of colourways. 

VERDICT: 9/10 
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Enduro/Ventura Fleece”, Paramo, £150, paramo-clothing.com 
A versatile, mountain-ready garment, made from a water-shedding 
fabric, this Nikwax Fleece works as a lightweight (436g) outer layer 
in warmer months and becomes a midlayer when winter starts to 
bite. Nikwax Fleece is more technical than it looks, and is both 
water-repellent and wind-resistant. Its high-loft insulating power is 
impressive, too. The hood ts adjustable, and there are two large 
breast pockets plus a third zipped pocket. As with all Paramo 
garments, the green and ethical manufacturing credentials are 
impeccable. (*The Enduro is for men, the Ventura for women.) 
VERDICT: 8/10 





Nimbus, Finisterre, £165, finisterre.com 
Our top pick for sustainability, the Nimbus is made from 10096 
recycled materials, even down to the zip. It's extremely warm, with 

a synthetic fill that retains almost all of its thermal properties when 
wet. The Nimbus is wind- and water-resistant, but looks fantastic, 
which makes it a great outer jacket when it’s not pouring. The 
design is stylish and comfortable, with an adjustable hood. And the 
entire thing can be stuffed into the inside chest pocket, making it 
easy to carry and store. The only downside is the side pockets have 
no zip, so they're not secure for carrying valuables or car keys. 
VERDICT: 8/10 
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Helium Down Hoodie, Outdoor Research, £200, 
outdoorresearch.com 

Donning this jacket can only be compared to getting a massive hug. 
The sumptuous thermal properties (impressive for the jacket's 
436g weight) come courtesy of the premium RDS (Responsible 
Down Standard) 800- fill goose down, which made it the warmest 
midlayer on test. It’s not a total softie, though - the fabrics are 
abrasion-resistant. There are three generous pockets with zips, 
including one that acts as a stuff sack into which the entire jacket 
fits neatly. The hood is adjustable, as is the skirt, to prevent drafts. 
VERDICT: 8/10 
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Cirrus Alpine, Rab, £160, rab.equipment 

Made with all-recycled fabrics and filled with a synthetic material 
that not only offers excellent down-like loft and thermal 
performance but Is also recycled, this 516g jacket is boxing above 
its weight on anumber of levels. The outer is made from Pertex 
Quantum ripstop nylon. It features three zipped pockets - one 
positioned on the inside chest - and a stuff sack is provided 
separately. The hood isnt adjustable, but it is elasticated and 
boasts a peak to keep the rain off your face. The hem has a 
drawcord and the cuffs are snug but stretchy. 

VERDICT: 7.5/10 e 
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Men's Smartloft 120 Jacket, Smartwool, £210, smartwool.co.uk 
This garment is insulated on the front with 120g, 5096 recycled wool, 
while a more dynamic sport fleece fabric is used on the back for 
ease of movement. Breathable, lightweight and water-repellent, it 
has three zipped pockets on the outside including one on the left 
breast, and two deep inside pockets for maps. The inside is lined 
with comfy merino, which helps with sweat and pong management. 
| learned to love this top dearly during testing in bleak weather. 

e The closest equivalent for women is the Smartloft GO Jacket 
(£180, pictured right), which is lighter but includes less insulation. 
VERDICT: 7/10 


Men’s Mt Powder Half-Zip Midlayer, Columbia, £55, 
columbiasportswear.co.uk 

This midlayer may be less bulky than others on test, but the Mt 
Powder still offers excellent thermal properties. The high collar 
keeps your neck warm, but if you start overheating, the zip opens 
to your sternum. This midlayer packs down small, sits beneath an 
outer layer easily, and can double as a baselayer if needs be. It has 
subtle thumb loops and is made from 'Omniwick polyester, which 
feels dry and reduces odours when things get sweaty. 

e Columbia doesn’t currently offer a direct equivalent for women. 
VERDICT: 6/10 
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Tognazza Jacket, Salewa, £100, salewa.com 

This unusual high-pile Polarlite hooded fleece from Italian alpine 
specialists Salewa has a snug feel to it, making you feel like a cuddly 
version of a mountain monster from an ice cave. Tactile qualities 
aside, the tech is impressive, and this midlayer has an excellent 
warmth-to-weight ratio. The garment is body-mapped to keep you 
warmest where you most need it, and side panels are made with a 
thinner, stretchier material, allowing you to move easily. It zips up to 
your nose and a tight-fitting hood keeps ears and face warm. There 
are two pockets, both with zips, and the fleece material is recycled. 
VERDICT: 6.5/10 








Men’s Tangra, Berghaus, £150, berghaus.com 

Stuffed full of high-performing, lightweight Hydroloft insulation, this 
is one of the warmest and lightest midlayers we tested. In most 
conditions the Tangra is a capable coat in its own right, and even if 
you do have to pull on an outer layer, you will get away with a lighter 
shell while wearing this. Features include a substantial chin 
protector, an elasticated hood with a peak and three generous 
pockets, all with zips, including a deep inside chest pouch. It's 
windproof and breathable, and is made with sustainable fabrics. 

* Berghauss closest equivalent for women is the Teallach X, £160. 
VERDICT: 7/10 
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No panic, we're still delivering! 


Traditional English Honey English Honey Infused with CBD 

There's no beating Haughton Honey's pure, All the very finest qualities of Haughton Honey's 
unprocessed honey straight out of the hive still sweet and pure honey combined with the proven, 
with all of nature's goodness intact. 10096 Raw calming qualities of carefully sourced British CBD 
and Pure English Honey that comes from the - the cannabidiol oil believed to offer relief for 
meadows, gardens, trees and farmland across the many conditions. 

English countryside and always Very much in Haughton Honey's CBD honey retains the 

So whether you enjoy it spread on your 26 most efficacious element for the relief 
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directly from the jar or adding It to your HONEY Haughton Honey's 340g jars contain 





favourite recipes, rest-assured we have 850mg of British-grown, full-spectrum 
plenty of it here for you. Naturally Good For ou! CBD for maximum dose. 

Order today! Visit our web site for more information, our laboratory certification and to order direct from us. 
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Country puzzles 


RACK YOUR COUNTRYFILE BRAIN WITH THESE WILD AND WONDERFUL GAMES 


COUNTRYSIDE QUIZ 





1. What is a grough? 

Lla) A small mammal 

[_]b) A hill over 2,000ft high 
[_]c) A natural channelin a 
peat moor 

|_}d) A spider 


2. Arctic and blue are other 
names for which animal? 

[ Ja) Dolphin 

[ ]b) Gull 

[ ]c) Rat 

[ ]d) Mountain hare 


3. Dunkery Beacon is 
the highest point in 
which county? 

[ Ja) Wiltshire 

[ ]b) Somerset 

Llc) Powys 

| }d) Aberdeenshire 


4.What is the name 
of Scotland’s oldest 
reservoir? 


[ Ja) Gartmorn 
Llb) Bennan Loch 
[ ]c) Gladhouse 

| |d) Glencorse 


5. What is Britain’s 
smallest mammal? 

| Ja) Bank vole 

[ ]b) Harvest mouse 

Llc) Pygmy shrew 

CId) Common pipistrelle bat 


6. During a wassail 
ceremony, what is usually 
soaked in cider and placed 
in the branches of a tree? 
Cla) A pair of socks 
| jb) Toast 

[ ]c) A baked potato 
CId) The Apple 
Tree Man 


T. This is the 
season of the 
magnificent 













nuration of starlings at dusk is 
lature's most spectacular sights 


starling murmuration. 
Where is the largest roost 
in the UK located? 

[ Ja) Shapwick Heath and 
Ham Wall, Somerset 

[ ]b) Minsmere, Suffolk 

| jc) Gretna Green, Dumfries 
and Galloway 

[ ]d) Leighton Moss, 
Lancashire 


8. The New Year's Day 
swim in the Firth of Forth 
at South Queensferry, 
Scotland, is called what? 
[ ]a) Grinny Dip 

[ ]b) Silly Soak 


[ Jo) Loony Dook 


Cd) Chilly Billy 


9. Which member of 
the thrush family is 
pictured? 
| ja) Mistle thrush 
CIb) Song thrush 


answers at bottom of page 107 


[ ]c) Redwing 
[ ld) Fieldfare 


10. What is an ermine? 
[ Ja) Astoat 

| |b) An otter 

| jc) A beaver 

[_ ld) A ferret 


11. What is ‘gekkering’? 

[| la) Mating dance of 

the gecko 

[ ]b) Aggressive vocalisation 
of the fox 

[ jc) Atype of Wellington boot 
[ id) Astarling's mating ritual 


12. Which is Britain's tallest 
standing stone? 

[ ]a) Rudston Monolith, East 
Yorkshire 

[ ]b) Stones of Stenness, 
Orkney 

[ ]c) Calanais Stones, Isle 

of Lewis 

Lld) West Kennet Long 
Barrow, Avebury 


13. Which of these is the 
oldest wooden church in 
the world? 

[ Ja) StLawrence's Church, 
Denton 

[ ]b) St Andrew's, Greensted, 
Essex 

[ ]c) St Paul’s, Boughton 

[ 1d) St Oswald's, Lower 
Peover 


14. Who was the “dark 
lady” of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets who lived in 
Gawsworth Hall, Cheshire? 
[ Ja) Mary Boleyn 

[ ]b) Margaret Douglas 

l lc) Elizabeth Cavendish 

[ jd) Mary Fitton 
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COUNTRYSIDE 
CROSSWORD 


by Eddie James 


ACROSS 

1 Chestnuts, say, seen on a bridle 
path? (6) 

5 Ammonite-like snail - might be 
found on head of a Jacob 
sheep? (8) 

9 Boss's horse-breeding 
establishment? (4) 

10 Approaches, gets closer (5) 

11 Derbyshire river ... and pigeon (4) 
12 A great grebe's cheek feathers 
- fromthe top offast-flowing 
brooks (6) 

13 Coarse jute sacking material (7) 
14 Rocky promontory on 
Cornwall's Pentire Head ... rear 
ends (3,5) 

17 Swinish accommodation? (6) 
18 A rampant annual weed - for 
a plump fowl? (3,3) 

20 A Suffolk RSPB reserve - 
upset Reims men (8) 

22/4 down A South Devon 
shingle strip and naturist beach, 
near Start Point (7,5) 

24/16 down Douglas starts and 
finishes a coastal walk here in the 
Irish Sea! (4,2,3) 

26 e.g. Jersey Tiger or Scarlet 
Tiger (4) 

27 The heath genus... in generic 
alteration (5) 

28 Terrestrial, pre-adult newts - 
partly left seashore (4) 

29 See 25 down 

30 One who has property (5) 
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DOWN 

2 Semi-aquatic mammal whose 
den is a holt or a hover (5) 

3 One who makes/provides 
equestrian gear (7) 

4 See 22 across 

5 Arrives at... river sections 
between bends (7) 

6 Beech fruits — found on sailing 
ships? (5) 

4 Prevaricating about natural 
windbreaks (7) 

8 Limestone crag in Peak 
District's Millers Dale - crows on 
rocky hill (9) 

15 Viaduct and tunnel in 
Derbyshire's Monsal Dale - grave 
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LAZY DAYS 


CROSSWORD 
SOLUTIONS 

















NOVEMBER . 
ACROSS 1 Skegness 

6/22 Autumn crocus 

9 Insect 10/30 Antonine Trail 
12 Verge 13 Yomp 15 Ostler 

17 Westbury 19 Woodchat 

23 Itch 25 Weave 26 Meal 
21 Landfill 29 Tellin 



































31 Redshank 
DOWN 2 Kinder Scout 
3/22D/11 Great Crested Newt 
4 Estover 5 Sparrow 
6 Antlers 7 Tansy 8 Man 
14 Murmuration 16 Lyd 
[| n | | 18 BTO 20 How Hill 21 Trailer 
TTT 24 Hydra 26 Mulch 28 Ant 
DECEMBER 
edifice? (9) AGROSS 6 Mouse 
16 See 24 across ¢ Scarecrow 9 St Kilda 
17 Female swan... seen in sheep 10 Gosport 11 Icy 12 Hound 
enclosure (8) 13 Reedy 14 Sickles 16 
19 Moorland shrub, also called Pebbles 18 Snowy 19 Spawn 
ling (7) 20/12D Sea holly 21 Rollers 


20 Prehistoric standing stones 
- start of May, shrine rebuilt (7) 
21 Yellow/black caterpillar and 
the yellow flowering Verbascum 
plant it feeds on (7) 

23 River on Scotland-England 
border, and a woollen cloth (5) 


23 Butting 25/24 Wayfaring 
tree 26 Elgar 


DOWN 1 Turkey 2 Fell 
3/13 Ragged robin 4 Jess 
5 Arboreal 6 Massifs 


24 Final stage of aninsect's 
development (5) 
25/29 across Island chain, 


T Statues 8 Withy 15 Crowley 
16 Peatbog 17 Staggers 

18 Shrew 19 Siskin 20 Sting 
22 Eyam 


location of Loch Druidibeag (5,8) 
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Time for the country. 


"Im 


WAGSTAFF WATCHES && 


At Wagstaff watches we make no 
nonsense precision timepieces for 
those who love the country 


A family business from Yorkshire 
producing watches in a fine tradition at 
sensible prices. 


Wagstaff watches are proud to support 
country traditions and skills and a 
percentage of every sale goes to 
support country pursuits, skills 
apprenticeships and helps to keep the 
countryside thriving. 


£95 


www.wagstaffwatches.co.uk 








* WATCHES * 


Q wagstaffwatches @©@ wagstaff watches OQ wáastaffwatches 
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SPIRITS n LIQUEURS 


There is still time to order vour 
favourite Foxdenton Liqueurs in time 
for Christmas. All orders have FREE 
Next Day Shipping and all orders placed 
before 9am on Monday 21st December 
are guaranteed before Christmas day. 
Available EXCLUSIVELY ONLINE 


Merry Christmas from all of us at 
Foxdenton 


FOXDENTONESTATE.CO.UK 





PERFECT FOR... Walks & Coast & Pets? Wildlife 4 Tul 


RAIL 





ANIL 


Save £10 
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Sandhole Farm 
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Nestled in the rolling Cheshire countryside, surrounded by glorious 
views, and overlooking a beautiful tranquil lake, the family-run 
Sandhole Farm B&B is an idyllic setting to escape the pressures 

of life. It makes the perfect base to explore Cheshire and the 
surrounding counties, with lots of rural rambles, lovely country pubs 
for a hearty meal, and a cosy bedroom in our 350-year old stables to 
retire to at the end of the day. 


Get in touch and plan your escape to the country 
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DISCOVER CHESHIRE 
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To advertise here 
please contact 


Antony Jago on 


0117 300 8543 





PATTARD, NORTH DEVON COAST 
Do you seek luxury accommodation with many 
walks from your doorstep? Three Barn 
conversions sleeping two to eight. Central 
heating and woodburner. Pets welcome. 
Good pubs within 10 mins walk. Now with 

onsite restaurant, Pattard Kitchen. 


01237 441311 
www.pattard.co.uk 
www.pattardkitchen.com 














 NARROWBOAT fim 
HOLIDAYS 


Cruise the Monmouth and Brecon Canal, 
through the Brecon Beacons National Park. 


Guided and self-guided 
walking holidays for groups 
and individuals. Walking 

in the Cotswolds, Exmoor, 
Somerset and Wiltshire. Also 
Austria and Cyprus in the 
Spring and Winter. No Single 


Supplement. کے‎ 
Pp — 


"Là 01873 830001 
www.castlenarrowboats.co.uk 








Willington Hall 


کک ت x‏ 


Join us here at Willington Hall and lose yourself in our 
country house hotel retreat in the heart of Cheshire. From 
sublime slumber to fabulous food (much of it homegrown!) 


Spend a night (or two) in one of 12 gorgeous rooms at Willington Hall, a boutique 
hotel in the heart of Cheshire. Uniquely decorated and designed with a specific 
layout to ensure comfort and relaxation, Willington Hall boasts incredible views 

of the surrounding landscape from most of the rooms, encouraging guests to 
take a moment to unwind and enjoy an escape to the countryside. 


Willington Hall Hotel is an historic hotel venue located in Tarporley, Cheshire. 
This luxury country house is a hidden gem situated in north-west England and 
offers an abundance of charm for all occasions. The Georgian property dates 
back to 1829 and sits upon 17 acres of beautiful countryside that holds many 
activities for your guests to explore. 


willingtonhall.co.uk 
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1. THE LISTER ARMS 








2021 HOLIDAY 
INSPIRATIONS 


Showcasing inspirational places to visit in the year ahead 


Nestled in the heart 
of Malham in the 
Yorkshire Dales, 

The Lister Arms is 
set amidst stunning 
scenery. The calm and 
crisp winter months 
are the perfect time 
to wander to the 
magical waterfall 
that is Janet’s Foss 
or marvel at Gordale 


Scar. Wherever you are in Malham, The Lister Arms with its roaring 
log fires, homemade pies and cosy bedrooms won't be far away. 


listerarms.co.uk | 01729 830444 


| 2. THE TOLL HOUSE | 


LANCASHIRE 


CUMBRIA 











House is a sanctuary serving home-cooke 


From the famous 
Lancaster Castle to 
leafy Williamson Park, 
historic Lancaster has 
plenty to discover. The 
Toll House inn, which 
is at the heart of the 
action, is the perfect 
base from which to 
explore. After a day of 
sight-seeing, the Toll 
d food whilst guests 


relax in candle-lit corners. Before retiring to the stylish bedrooms, 
enjoy a gin and tonic from the inn's extensive collection. 


tollhouseinn.co.uk | 01524 599900 


3. THE ROYAL OAK 


Em 





Keswick is the perfect 
place to visit when you 
want to get closer to 
nature and experience 
unforgettable moments, 
like panoramic Lakeland 
views from the summit of 
Cat Bells. Over the winter 
months this stunning 
market town adopts a 


slower pace, and The Royal Oak, a 200-year-old Grade II listed inn, 
is an ideal to place to hunker down by a crackling log fire with a 

pint of Thwaites real ale. Tuck into hearty home-cooked food before 
retiring to the rustic bedrooms for a great night’s sleep. 


royaloakkeswick.co.uk | 01768 773135 











4. WYE GLAMPING 

y / Located on the edge of the 
Brecon Beacons National park, 
just a mile from the river Wye 
this family run site offers 5 self- 
contained yurts with everything 
you need for a relaxing break in 
the heart of nature, including 
comfy beds, cosy woodburning 
stoves, stunning mountain 
views, a babbling brook and 
acres of sky. 
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wyeglamping.co.uk | 07974 000421 
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id Lind AME 6. GOLDEN VALLEY LLAMAS AT OLD 


CORNWALL The KING STREET LLAMA FARM 


ideal staycation 
destination - Over 
70 properties 


Delightful holiday 
cottages and llama 
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suitable for trekking in rural 
Families, Friends Herefordshire. Short 
and Couples. breaks and longer 
Explore and stays in the Cider 


enjoy the quality 
and beauty of 


House (sleeps 2) 
or Pomona Cottage 





magnificent (sleeps 4). Our llamas 
beaches and estuaries, along coastal footpaths, with stunning : | | ا‎ will be pleased to 
views in areas of outstanding natural beauty. Short breaks — Pet meet you and love 
friendly stays available. Call us today. taking guests trekking. Llama treks are also available for day guests. 
padstow@crw.co.uk | rock@crw.co.uk oldkingstreetfarm.co.uk | 01981 240208 | info@oldkingstreetfarm.co.uk 


7. LANGLEY CASTLE HOTEL 8. SWINTON BIVOUAC 


Langley Castle Hotel 
& Restaurant is a 
14th century Castle 
which nestles in the 
Northumbrian valley 
of the South Tyne. 
Offering 27 luxurious 
guest rooms we are 
the perfect getaway 
for romantic breaks, Yurts and the group 
exceptional dining, - | l | friendly Loft and 
fairy-tale weddings Snug. It is one of the most picturesque settings in the Yorkshire 





Experience the great 
Yorkshire outdoors 
at Swinton Bivouac. 
Swinton Bivouac 

is part of the wider 
20,000 acre Swinton 
Estate and home 

to woodland Tree 
Lodges, Meadow 
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NORTHUMBERLAND 





and a whole host of Dales and a great base for walking holidays, cycling adventures or 
other events. simply a family or couple’s retreat. 
langleycastle.co.uk | 01434 688888 | reception@langleycastle.com swintonestate.com | 01765 680900 | reservations@swintonestate.com 
9. TROEDYRHIW HOLIDAY COTTAGES 10. FINDHORN BAY HOLIDAY PARK 


The Holiday Park 
overlooks the 
beautiful Findhorn 
Bay and is a short 
walk from the 
Moray Firth. This 
area is one of the 
loveliest parts of 
the Moray coast 
with unspoilt golden 
sandy beaches, 


Close to the beaches 
and walks of the 
Pembrokeshire and 
Ceredigion coastline, 
and a stone’s throw 
from Bluestone Country, 
Troedyrhiw is ideally 
situated for exploring this 
corner of Wales. Hidden 
at the end of a private 
lane, five tastefully 
renovated farm buildings are tucked into a wooded valley on the 


AVHOIN 





Findhern bas 
Mif PATER pine forests and 


banks of the Nant Arberth, on a secluded smallholding. Each pretty coves and is a 
cottage has an outside seating area and a cosy wood burner. popular centre for both wildlife viewing and a variety of water sports. 
troedyrhiw.com | 01239 811564 01309 690203 | info@findhornbayholidaypark.com 


11. THE DANDELION HIDEAWAY 12. THE YARD @ PRINGLE FARM 


Dandelion Hideaway 

is the ultimate luxury 
glamping experience 

on a working farm, 

with a selection of 6 

bed nostalgic canvass 
cottages and the romantic 
'bluebell's' nestled around 
woodland overlooking 
the Leicestershire 
countryside. Fully bedrooms, ideal 
equipped, self — catering for escaping life's 
with luxurious rolled می‎ baths, comfortable beds and woodburning stresses, for romantic breaks, for groups and as a base from which 
stoves. We hope to welcome you soon. to explore the East of England. 


Luxury comes as 
Standard at Pringle 
Farm, a range of 
superb 4* and 

5* boutique barn 
conversions in rural 
Cambridgeshire. 
Fully equipped 
kitchens, luxurious 
living Spaces and 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 





07814 163990 | 07970 824921 07741 005634 | reservations pringlefarm.co.uk | pringlefarm.co.uk 
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y |Great Glen Wag DET Pembrekechive Coast Path ype 


We Provide... Covid-19 Measures: 
ا فو تد ید سس اھ‎ 
Quality accommodations Social distancing in B&Bs رات وم‎ ۲ 
Daily luggage transfers Hygienic luggage hanaling 
Comprehensive holiday pack All services compliance checked 
Group and loyalty discounts Remote outdoor breaks 
Unrivalled choice of routes Flexible and customisable tours 
24/7 emergency support Personalised safety advice 


| FURNITURE FLOORING 


01453 731305 FLOORS of STONE 


E ` G L | S a PA N ۴ L | | N e enquiries floorsofstone.com 
C OMPAN Y Suppliers of natural stone, porcelain, reclaimed and terracotta tiles, 


handmade ceramic tiles and wood flooring. 


b T IH E 01509 234000- www.floorsofstone.com 
| 





Photos: National Trust Images, Pheobe Smith, Naturepl.com, James Forrest 


Next month 


Don't miss your February issue, on sale I4 January 
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GRAND GARDENS OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Brighten your February days by planning a summer tour around 
the beautiful flower-filled estates of these famous Gloucestershire hills 





WALKING WITH PONIES 


Take a pony trek across Wales - just 
one of many ideas for an unusual 
and crowd-free holiday in 2021 


www.countryfile.com 








WHERE MIGRANTS GO 


As we eagerly await the return of 
summer visitors, discover where 
these birds spend the winter 





LONG-DISTANCE PATHS 


Plan a big adventure on foot on one 
of the many waymarked trails that 
thread Britain's thrilling landscapes 


Hs 





Ellie Harrison 
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Instead of making unattainable resolutions, this 
new year Im planning to appreciate nature anew 


| I like rituals and I like life 
coaching. So every year around 
this time I head out for a curry 
with family members of my 
generation for our annual Objective Setting. 
No *New Year's resolutions' for us - they're not 
rigorous enough. 

Our Babber brings last year's notebook and we 
score ourselves on our best-laid plans. I’m always 
at the bottom and Our Kid always does the best, 
mainly because he plans to “pay off my credit 
card" with £150 outstanding on it and I plan to 
"write a best-selling novel, start and run a charity, 
lose half a stone and build my dream house". My 
brother-in-law still hasn't left the job that he hates 
all these years later, no matter how many times 
l've offered to call his boss myself. 

It's all supposed to work because we use the 
SMART method (specific, measurable, attainable 
etc.), we're accountable to each other and because 
we have three courses over which to discuss how 
we'll support each other. It is progress, albeit at 
a pace we can't easily detect. I suspect the 
notebooks will increase in emotional value as the 
years go by: like so much in life, we always 





overestimate how much we can do ina year and 
underestimate how much we achieve in 10. 


MY GUIDE FOR 2021 


So for this new-year edition of the magazine, 

I began to pull together some nature-related 
traditional resolutions for the year ahead, like 
"make a date to watch the sunset” and “plant a 
tree every week”, before acknowledging that my 
track record wasn’t really up to much. So instead, 
I began to look back at my 10 years exploring 
country life across the UK to come up with my 
own guide to enjoying nature this year. 

1. Make true conversation with the people 
who work with the land. For me, the human 
understanding has been easily as uplifting as 
the landscape itself. Of course, it is set up that 
I happen across the head of the National Trust on 
a drystone wall at the top of a moor, but even in 
normal life, the people are there. In fact, without 
acamera and microphone they are less guarded. 

My best conversations have always been off 
camera, often not relevant to the story we’re 
filming. Like the foreman of a wood mill who had 
moved away from a drug problem during school 
years and spent his young years carving small 
sculptures on the side of a road, living in a freezing 
caravan before finding paid work; or the rescue 
team’s tales from the mountainside, always 
spoken compassionately and never in judgement 
(even if someone was in flip-flops on Cairngorm); 
or the gamekeeper at Sandringham who believed 
in being led by science and finding room for every 
species. Listen well and be grateful for the work 
they do, nearly always poorly paid or voluntary. 

2. Bein the season of this day. Each one a different 
tinge on the last, the seasons move through by the 
sunrise and sunset, not the financial quarter. 

3. Walk the paths trod by our ancestors to keep 
them open. We have our favourites but lockdown 
encouraged us to find new routes. Ordnance 
Survey has an app to help you discover new trails. 

4. Find ways to interact with the land. Don't just 
look at it: get in the water, sit and listen and touch 
it. Be alert in either your eyes, ears, fingertips or 
your nose at any one time. My favourite memories 
are full of these interactions: swimming with seals 
on the Farne Islands, cycling on Bealach Na Bà and 
practicing qi gong in Lineover Wood. 

5. You don't have to identify it to appreciate it. 
There isn't a person alive who can tell you the 
name of every plant and animal. We are all 
creatures of the land, we 
understand it and feel its beauty 
deep in our psyche. It doesn't 
need words to enrich it. 








Ooa 
Watch Ellie on Countryfile, Sunday evenings on BBC One. 


www.countryfile.com 
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EXPERIENCE THE MC 


MENT 





with the Canon PowerShot ZOOM 


With image stabilisation and USB charging, it is perfect for families 
enjoying outdoor activities or the casual wildlife enthusiast looking 
for a compact digital camera to view or capture a quick memory. 


Get close with this palm-sized 12MP, Full HD camera. With one lens 
boasting 1IOOmm and 400mm ' plus a digitally extended 800mm, 
this tiny fully auto PowerShot is ideal for families who love outdoor 
adventures, wildlife and for casual birdwatchers. 


Features and benefits: 


5 Step Zoom 
Fast switch between 100mm, 400mm, 800mm! focal lengths 


Full HD movies 
Capture high quality movies in 300/25p/24p 


Wi-Fi and Bluetooth? 
Connect and share with ease 








! Magnification is 1.2x / 4.8x / 9.6x at 100/400/800mm respectively, the focal lengths mentioned here are 35mm equivalents, and the 800mm is 2x digital zoom of 400mm optical focal length. 


? Equipped with Bluetooth? low energy technology. The Bluetooth? word mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by the Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Canon Europe Ltd. is under 
license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. Wi Fi? is a registered trademark of the Wi Fi Alliance.The Bluetooth? word, mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by 
the Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Canon Inc. is under license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. 





Live for the story _ 


